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The deadly 
meaning 
of running 
amok 


Richard Lloyd Parry 

was the only British 
reporter to witness 
Indonesia's latest 
whirlwind of violence 
in Banjamnasin 
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^ far ^ can make out through the bulging pieces, 
of tian^m^pt plastic and the flies trapped uiider- 
neatn, tbero;is a single corpse lying on the table. The 
mortu^ aqendant says that is wrong, and tells me 
to 10 ^'There is one dearly visible skull, 
scorch^ down to the bone and cracked from side 
to side py the mtense heat, but there are four chaired 
arms, ^d m least three of what might be feeL 

These s&Ior black himps, heaped together on a met¬ 
al table, onbe belonged to two men; the doaois be- 
hevdlhey Vere in their late twenties. But even th^ 
are ^avm^'dif&culty separating one from the other. 
Since the^r^re scoops out yesterday from the re¬ 
mains of If bumed-out department store, 20 people 
have cometo see the corps^ cone of them have been 
able to idbnLify them as missing relatives. 

There ^re at least 132 similar bodies in Baqarmasin, 

' burned bpyond recognition in the worst electoral vi¬ 
olence Indonesia has seen since President Suharto 
came to power 32 years ago. In the four-storey Mi- 
Ua Pl^ idic^ping centre, 70 ooipses were found hud¬ 
dled in a sii^e spot where they had clustered in a 

attempt to escape the flames and smoke. ‘*By the 
time they realised that their friends had started the 
Are on the ^und, it was too late,” said a police of* 
fioerMriho b^eved that they had all been loot^ They 
can't use the escalators, because they are buroiag. 
They can't get thioi^ the windows, because the plass 
is 10 nuOimetres thick. Their faces are ^ooe, tbeu- ID 
cards are burned. They will never be i^ntified." 

The English egression “nm amok” comes frxnn 
. -Makiy.InAisregioiialcityQntfaesoutherQtipDfBor- 
nec^ the phrase has vindicated its ongiDs.Ban]ajmiasin, 
capital of Indone^'s Soinh Kalimantan provfrice, was 
alm^ a haphazard town. But yesterday, 48 hours af¬ 
ter the riots on Friday evening, it look^ as if it has 
been hit by an earthquake. Tliree shopping centres, 
one hotel,aad the offees of the ruling pmiy have been 
burned out. One Protestant church has been razed, 
and the Catholic damaged. A dQr block, including a 
school and a Aoiqpoiqg, a poor setdement «4iidi housed 
500 ramiiies, has been, reduced to ashes. In the city 
centre, virtualiy no window remains unbroken. 

Apart from the 134 conflimed dead, rumours are 
alrea^ cinnilating that the aimed forces earned out 
summaiy ezecutioDS as it mopped up afteiwards. And 
yet, even as the last of the fii^ are extinguished, and 
the of the rfamagg and r**^***i^'^ becomes clear, 

nobody seems able to answer the fundamental qnes- 

* why did this happen, and u4iat does it indicate 

Indonesia as a ^ole? 

__jie fere of it, the answer is simple. Friday^ 

the last day of the campaign period for Indonesia’s 
g^xal election which takes place across the archi- 
pelagO'Ob Thuisday. It was the turn of Golkai^ tte 
rulingpaity of President Suharto, to mpaign m 
maritan,- and in Banjarmasiii, ^iiits were high 
amoittits activists who drove around the town on mo¬ 
torbikes,. dressed in the party’s yellw rel o^ ^ 

Accordmg to eyewitnesses, theupbilai^ ditfuib^ 

the motning prayers of Muslims, 

CIS of the rival United Development Party ^^*0 

fonned a rival mob. It began 
supporters, and foioog them to tote off tbm yMow 
T-siSls, and make the PPP’s one-fingered sahite. Evot 
women were stripped to their undow^, ^ a 13- 

... _ j ■_1 t.:-Krv\In>n fvvrivMir. 


frig a Golkar T-shirt. “Somebody gave it ro him feat 
^rning,” said his feiher. -What he la^aNnit 

aolitics’ He just wanted to wear his new sl^ 

^The mob smashed the windows of the Catholic 
carthedraL and set fire to tlte <^s 
hotel, the Kalimantan. The Golto office w:^ n^ 
S ihCT a Protestant church, which m turn igni^ 
behind iL At 630 pm acmema and de- 
Sught fire. At §30 the 
at tens of thous^ds^ 

^S^h^rcfaesdbarly d the aogesr <rf Mus- 

lime with the Chiisdan majority - bat many of those 




Blair plans 
more open 
government 


Maklr^ a mark: A Flwneh woman casting her vote yesterd a y 


Photc^raph: AFP 


Socialist upset in France 


John Lichfield 

Paris _ , • • • 

The French parfiamentaiy elec- 
fion wasleft on a knife’s last 
night after.an nnezpectedty i»oor' 
perfbnnance tty the centi]e*righl 
gOvenunent in the first round. 
Ahhoii^ prediedoDS for the sec¬ 


ond round next Sunday were haz¬ 
ardous, the possibility coiild not be 
esdud^ ofa left wing ^jvemment 
for the next five ye^ in cohabita¬ 
tion with the centre-iisfrt Rreadent 
Ja^es Chirac. Such an outcome 
would throw the European single 
currency ^ht^ranmie into doubL 
Left-wing parties scored a total 


of 40.7 per cent in the first rmind, 
accreding to computer projecdoosL 
The traditioiiaJ i^t sooira a dis¬ 
appointing 36.7 per cent 
In die secemd round next Sundity, 
all. wfll depend on the National 
Front, wl^ was projected to score 
15 per cent in the first round, a 
reo^ for a pailiamentaiy election. 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Etfitor _ 

Seven draft Bills will be intro¬ 
duced Ity the Gemroment over 
the next 12 months, fricladfrig 
one on freedom of information, 
in a move aimed at ghmg Par¬ 
liament and the public much 
more say in legislative detail. 

Ministers dte the mess that 
was made of the Child Support 
Agency as an example of vraat 
can go wrong with complex 
Bills, even when there is cross- 
pmly agreement that some¬ 
thing needs to be done. 

T& publication of draft leg¬ 
islation means that where all- 
party agreement exists, 
cemsensus can be reached on the 
det^ with MI^ and outside ex¬ 
perts going over the fine print 
to ensure that “wrinkles” are 
ironed out well in advance. 

The chaqge is bemg herald¬ 
ed as one of a number of moves 
to mark an end to government 
’’arrogance”. After 18 years of 
Conservative rule, Tony Blair is 
said to be determined to use his 
majority to strengthen the role 
of Parliament, arguing that 
ministers are the servants, not 
die masters, of the people. 

Ann Ihylor, the new Leader 
of the Commons, has also told 
MPs that she is open to sugges¬ 
tions that would put an end to 
the gagging CenruDoos ddiate. 

Ministers would like to get 
away from the imposition of the 
“guillotine” - the enforced 
thnet^ding process which strict¬ 
ly limits the time that can be 
spent in debating batches of 
clauses in Bills. The guillotine 
often that great chunks 
^ legation are not ddsated at 
all ^ PariiameuL But wfafle 
there has been mudi talk about 
getting rid of the device, little 
has bren done about it be¬ 
cause it does fadJitate govern¬ 
ment business. 

However, Mrs'Bylor told the 
Commons last Tlnusday: “Ws 
need to consider vriiat alteraa- 
tjves there might be to the 
gufllotine inipo^ by the Gov¬ 
ernment with a majority, and the 
voluntary uadeistandii^ that 
have bren tried in the pasL 
Sometimes th^ have wodeed, 
sometimes ixit, but there is scope 
to see what other meebanisms 


could be available to adiieve bet¬ 
ter plarming of legislatioiL’’ 
also said’ -There is so^ 
for cooadeiiiig to what extent 
we could gain by having more 

Ri?k p^ibffeht!ri fn rfraft and, pns. 

sibly, ^ having pre-legisladve 
committees to examme draft 
Bills or White Papers,” 

Once such a procedure had 
been carried through, it should 
not take so long to get throu^ 
to the statute book. That opens 


Bills proposed in the Queen’s 
Spee^ mere are now another 
seven drafts on the way. 

They will cover not only free¬ 
dom of infoxmatira but also to¬ 
bacco advertfring, the creation 
of a food standards agency. 



Ibny Blain 'determined to 
strmi^ttien Parfiament’ 

up the probability that a fVee- 
ofInfoimatioii Bfil could 
be iq> and running Ity 1999, with 
a pre-examined ^ included in 
the next Queen’s Speech, in No¬ 
vember 1998. 

The dedsimi to come forward 
with a draft BiD on open gc^ 
ernment is a considerable shift 
on this month's Queen’s 
Speech, in which the Govern¬ 
ment’s official position was to 
publish yet another White Pa¬ 
per. But senior government 
sources have told The Indepen~ 
dent that in addition to the 26 


band and wife, finandal services, 
limited liability partnerships, 
and the control of communire- 
ble diseases. 

While a concerted pro¬ 
gramme to give the Commons 
draft l^jislatioa win open iqi die 
pariiamentaiy proc^ - and 
soak up some cn the undoubt¬ 
ed surplus energies of the large 
intake of new iJfoour MI^ > ac¬ 
tion to get rid of the guillotine 
would be a historic move. 

Acoording to leseaicb by the 
Ctoiiijnons library, the guOlotfrie 
was first used on tbe Criminal 
Law Amendment (IrelaiM^ BID 
of 1887. The innovation was de¬ 
scribed by the minister as “ab¬ 
solutely essentia] in the interests 
of the honour and dignity of 
Parliament and the duties vriudi 
are imposed upon the Members 
of the House of Commons... 

“We- have arrived at the 
fourth month of the sesaonand 
we have practical^ done noth- 
ii^ emept to consider the mea¬ 
sure now before tbe House... 
tbe whole course of legislation 
has been stopped’.” 

While all oppositions have 
protested in outrage at the in¬ 
troduction of the gufllotine, all 
governments have been able to 
point out that their critics have 
themselves, when in c^fice, used 
it to curt^ debate. Against 
that background of confronta¬ 
tion, any move to give legisla- 
txMi more mature ooorideiatkm 
would mark a sea-chan^ in 
pariiamentaiy process. 


GIVENCHY 


Fasl>talkin’ plsty this, ain’t it? 


NOWDISOOVBt 
THE NEW PBiFUMED BATH UNE 


panauOTpeoplecamiotbe 


David Keys _ ' 

The rC-opeoiu tomorrow of 
Shakespeare’s C^be theatre, af¬ 
ter a 3^-year break, will mean 
heating^ Bard qioken at bitek- 

ney”. 

- The theatie.is.-also plarming to 
revive some Elizabethan pla^ 

that baiuft langiriahta imjttTfarmed 

for the part four centuries. 

Tbe or^al Globe, built in 
1599 and partially owned by 
William Shakeq>eare^ was burnt 
down in 1613. Its successor, Gkfoe 
n, was demolidied after be^ 
ftnobly .closed ^ order of Parlia¬ 
ment at the bemnning of the Eng¬ 
lish CSvfl War m 1642. Last week 
dobe.m.was completed-after 65 
months of consmetion work. 

The new Globe - an exact ^li- 
ca of Globe I alter the pub¬ 
lic’s perc^tion' of Shrfa^eare 
when it opens its doors fifr ^ first 
presentation, Hemy V thi^after- 
noon. ^ r 

- -Globe mis serappingtijuB'tra- 
dztionaUy serfete atmo^ihm of 
20th-eenBiJ7 -Shakespearean 
theatte.‘ltist^ it wfll revert to the 
Elizabethan and eariy Stuart au- . 
dience libnns (rf bedimeand in- ' 




Hie Globe: back to the future vrith rowdy audiraces 


fonnality. As in Shakespeare’s 
day, aiadkswiD be served through- 
001 the perfbnnance - and some 
I^swfll be p^onned without in- 
terv^ 

The actors wfll be wearing ex¬ 
act reproductioris of 16tb century 
Elizabethan garments. The spe- 
cially made cos tu mes and props are 
die most accurate ever used in a 


Shake^are performance. The 
dtyes - indigo, weld, madder and 
onion ddn extract treated with 
urine and saffion - have also 
been spedafly made. 

Even the actors' underwear, 
which the audirace is unlikely to 
see, is made of Elizabethaa-^Ie 
linen. Real alver and gold thr^ 
have been used to mw some of 


the more spectacular Elizabethan 
silk gar ments. 

The theatre's chief academic ad¬ 
viser, Professor Andrew Curr, 
that in Shakespeare’s day 
pec^e probably talked faster than 
they do now and that the actors 
wodd have taken not much more 
than two hours to perform a play 
which today wraild take overmree. 

Tb be true to the original, tbe 
actors should really ^ak and 
move a lot fester - about a third 
fester in feet,” s^ Professor Gutr. 

“Tbe story line would unfold 
more rapidty. The beauty of char¬ 
acter, verse and situations would 
have to take second place to the 
elegance of the plot,” he said. 

The new theatre also hopes to 
re-introduce true period accents. 
Some fo tore productions could be 
performed in “proto-cockney” 
Professor Gurr. 
analysing late Idth-centu- 
ry spelling joiotyncrartes we hope 
to learn a lot abwt how the words 
would actually have been pro¬ 
nounced. They certainly would 
not have been articulated-in a stan¬ 
dard modem middle-class accent 
- more a strong London regional 
one, as most of Shakespeare’s ac^ 
tors were Londoners,” be said. 


8951^^12 


Saudi nnirdertEial halted 
The Saudi t™i of two. British nvss- 
es accused of murdeinig a eolte^ue 
was dzamatically halted sud-way 
through 1 ^ to give 

lawyers more tiine fo consult with the 
victim’s family.: - Ihge4 
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Grand National re-run went 
ahead despite bomb warning 


Meiseyside Police yesterday confirmed that they received an IRA 
coded bomb warning on the day of the Grand National re-nin, but 
allowed the race to go ahead. 

Their decision not to evacuate the 20,000 spectators was the first 
time a msyor public event was allowed to go a^ead in the fooe of a 
recognised ccNied bomb threat Yesterday police said th^ had 
received one threat made in a telrahone call usii^ an 
mithenticated codeword on 7 Apr^ the ^y of the re-nm. “After 
assessing... the information given in the telephone it became 
apparent that the threat was untnie," a spokesman said. The 150th 
Grand National had been cancelled two days earlier after coded 
warnings led to 70.000 people being evacuated from the course. 
After a painstaking search, police found no eatplosive devices. 


Army accidents mar hospice fiin-day 


Four soldiers and a dvQian were injured yesterday in two separate 
accidents at army di^lays at a bodice fim day at Ayr racecourse. 

Crowds watched in horror as two privates and a member of the 
public were injured when a Land Rewer crashed into an army 
parachute slide and sent it crashing to the ground. Private Andrew 
Nicol, who was seriously hurt in the accident, was last night in 
intensive care at Ayr hospital suftering severe bead and abdominal 
injuries after falling 40 feeL Civilian ^c McLoud, of Kilmarnock, 
sustained a shoulder and arm injury when he fell 10 feet from the 
same slide. A second soldier, who has not been named, is being 
treated for a minor arm injury. Hours later, an army motorcycle 
display team crashed shor^ before 4pm leaving two soldiers 
injured, one seriously. The amw is holding its own inquiry into the 
two incidents, alongside that of the Health and Safety Eimcutive. 


two incidents, alongside that of the Health and Safety Eimcutive. 

Explosive device found in Dundalk 


Irish army experts yesterday carried out a controlled explosioo on a 
suspect device found in the centre of Dundalk, Co Louth, close to 
the bonier with Noithem Ireland. 

Police sources said the incident was not regarded as a hoax and 
it was thought the device could have been planted by an Ulster 
loyalist paramilitaxy group. A large area oi Dimdalk was sealed off 
while police and troops worked on a package, left in an alley off 
the town’s main streeL The device was found after a call to media 
offices warned of bombs planted in the car park at Dublin airport 
and in Dundalk. Nothing was located in the airport, but searching 
police uncovered the Dundalk package. 


Mystery illness kiils baby elephant 


The first female Asiatic elephant to be bom and brought up in the 
United Kingdom died yesterday after suffering a mystery iUness, 
Chester Zoo said. Karba. who was 17 months old, had been 
refusing to eat for several days. 

Pat Kade, a spokeswoman for the zoo, said: “All those who knew 

and worked with her 


are very upset... A post 
mortem will be held.'* 


Last week Karfaa was 
taken to Leahurst 
Animal Hospital at 
Liverpool Uruversiiy 
after her keepers 
noticed she had lost her 
appetite. While she was 
there she collapsed and 
staff were unable to get 
her to her feet again. 
Karba became famous 
when 143.000 Blue JFfeier viewers voted to choose her name, and she 
was credited with bringing thousands of extra visitors to the zoo. 


Glass of milk saves gill’s teeth 


A 15-year-oId girl who had nearly all her teelh knocked out when 
she was in collision with a car on Friday has had them replaced, 
thanks to a quick-tblnkiDg paramedic who saved them in a glass of 
milk minutes after the acddenL Staff at North Staffordshire 
Hospital are optimistic that her teeth will become fixed agai^ The 
giii from Cannock, Slaffordshre, also suffered a broken leg in the 
collision. David Turner, of the County Air Ambulance, said: “If you 
can preserve [teeth] like that there is a chance the doctors might be 
able to put them back in fairly quickly.” 


Police investigate cruelty allegations 


Police are investigating allegations that a social services home 
manager doused menrnlly disabled people in her care. 

The middle-aged woman was suspenoM by Solihull social services. 
Bi rmingham , last October after other staff raised concerns about her 
behaviour. But following complaints to police. West Midlands 
detectives are investigating allegations of assault and mistreatment. 
They are understood to include claims that residents were made to 
Stand facing the wall, were confined to their bedrooms for long 
periods and that personal alarms were let off in their ears. The home, 
Triumph Walk, was for 17 adults with severe lea rning difficulties 
although there are only 13 in residence. Michael Hake, the social 
services director, said suspension did not mean ai^ finding of 
WTong-doing. Louise Jury 


New law targets young drivers 


Just one motoring offence could cause young drivers to lose their 
licences under new* legislation that takes effect next week. 

Under the New Drivers Act. which comes into force on 1 June, 
moiorisis who notch up six penaiN points within two years of 
passing their drKing lest could lose their licence until they take, 
and pass, another t«t. 


Security guard glued to post 


A security guard was taken to hospital yesterday after two men 
super-glued his hand to his forehead. They lied' him up after 
crashing a car into the gates of a building site he was Warding in 
Braintree. Essex. The guard was rescued by a passing police dog 
handler. Two men arc being questioned about the incident. 


£12.3m lottery winner 


One ucket-holder wvn the rollover jackpot of £12.3m on Saturday. 
The winning numbers were 26,3.23,33.25.21. and the bonus 
number was 24. 
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SUPPORT RECYCLING 

paper made up 41,2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapera 
m the first half OF 1996 
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transport 

Heathrow climbs to fourth 
in passenger league tabl^ 

. .._L__1_■. mi awii ' a w i'g.flt 


Only three airports in the world are handling more pasaei®eisAan‘;v 
Heathrow, latest figures reveal And a 7.9 ^ cent ik, to 
million insseiiger numbers in] 199^ pushed AnpQrt;uifo 

top 30 of worid airports, a yJ 

ILeathrow AiiporL west Londoi^ 

paseogers in 19%. Tiis was a 3 per;^t^ 
and enabled Heathrow to nose ahead of ^DalJ^Fort Worthy 
Tfexas, in the table of leading airports based on pass^er numl^' 

Tbp of the tablewas Chicago’s p'Hare aiip^ w^hawHed 
69.1 million passengers. Second was Atlanta, Georgia, wduch : 

enjoyed a 9.7 per cent rise to 69J million passengers. Los Angpl^. 
airport, with 5».0 passengers, was third 

■ Business dass airfares for Britons jumped Spw cent in thepret 
three months of 1997 and have risen 20 per cent oyer iw yea^j-; 
the highest increase in Europe. But UK economy fares have risen 

only cent in the last two years and are significantly cheaper 

than anywhere else in Europe, according to an American Bxprras . 
FrUrbpeao business travel iridex. • • • • • : ■ 
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TECHNOLOGY 

Shoppers prefer reality to Intern^; 

Internet shopping has barely touched core boosehold buying - and 
predictions about its tatiire shoold be treated with sc^itidsm, die 
Credit Card Resttrdi Group said in a rej^rt yesterday. By the . . 
dme a critical mass of households was able to get easy access to 
the Internee, bow it was nsed might have changed dramatically, the 

report warned. CCRG economic adviser Peter Weldi, the leporfs 
co-author, said: “Shoppers show every of preferring the 

qiandsKin* experience of shopping — particnlaiiy food shoppn^ - 
Mail ordor services had seen most Internet activity and ba nking 
and travel coold see the next take-off. 
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PROPERTY 


House-buyers turned ofF by a 

Mirrors on the bedroom ceiling, brown bathroom su^a 
doorbells which play tunes are among the top turo-p^fl 
looking to buy a house, says a new survey. 1 

Other definite no-nos include discovering there is 
sewage works or motorway nearby, the si^t of a car 


^'deto 


In '^es, mirrors on the bedroom ceilihg were a pan 
off and the garden gnome was least popular in East Anf 


What makes a des res 


Mariella Prostnip (above) Is pntoaring a car programme for Channel 5 to rival 8802*$ tbp Gear 
presented by Jermny Clarkson. The programme is to be launched in July Photogirppfi: Pfi///p M ooc h 


The features most likely 
to get the thumbs down 


And those that k ^ 

buyer Interested V 


Soldier hero finds honour 
in Piazza Ernest Foster 


1 House panted pink 

2 Ni^on orange carpete 

3 Brown bathroom suite 

4 Stone cladding 

5 Mirrors on the ceiling 

6 ‘Del Boy”-style cocktail bar 

7 Doorbell playing ‘Greensleeves’’ 

8 Rusting satellite dish 

9 Rock wallpaper 

10 (Barden gnomes 


1 Quiet street 

2 Gas central hea “ 

3 Nice garden 

4 Large kitchen \ 

5 Double glazing 1 

6 Garage [ . 

7 Low council tax \ 

8 En-suite bathrooni 

9 Real fire \ 

10 Neutral decor ^ 


It took 53 years and a touch of Italian fantasy, but Pri¬ 
vate Ernie Foster of the Rflh Hampshire Re^merit, 4Gth 
l^wsion, has finally found his place in the history books. 
In the hamlet of Suio. not from from the monastery of 
Mixite Cassino - the scene of pnstracted fighting vdiere 
Ernie struggled to break German lines in the early 
months of 1944 - a plaque was unveiled In a small 
square yesterday bearing the legend: Razza Ernest 
Foster. 

The honour, a small but significant gesture bestowed 
upon a very ordinary inftintryman, has a long and com¬ 
plicated history stretching back to a touching act of 
heroism that endeared Ernie to tills part of central Italy 
for ever, in February 1944, as the Allies struggled in 
vain to break the Gustav Une established by the Ger¬ 
mans In the southwn Appenines, the sallow. 19-year- 
old Ernie found himself under heavy bombardment in 
Suio. 

From the rubble of a devastated building he heard 
a dying female voice imploring: "Save my child! Save 


my child!” Ernie rushed over and picked up the child, 
a 14-montiK>id boy and took the tnxible to deliver him 
to the local infirmary where the boy’s father, Erasmo 
Lefano, gave him a golden locket an image of the 
Madonna as a token of gratitude. 

Years later, after Ernie had retired, he returned fo 
It^ to find the child he had saved. Alessandro Lefano, 
ft turned out, was now the wllage postman and tiie two 
became fiieiids, remaining in dose contact until Ernie's 
death in 1992. 

Suio has always had one nameless piazza, and in 
due course Lefano had the idea to neune ft aft^ his 
saviour. After five years of campaigning and petition¬ 
ing, he succeeded. 

Yesterday the occasion was marked by a special 
mass in the village church, a display of folk dancing, 
a colourful military parade and a grand unveiling, at¬ 
tended by locd officials, British diplomats and the wid¬ 
ow and fliree children of Ernie himself. 

Andrew Giimbe/, Rome 


EDUCATION 

Medical schools lose teachers 


The goality of teaclung to niedicaJ schools is deteriorating as 
dqiaitinents are forced to focus on research to win funds, it was 
daim^ yesterda^f; University doctors warn that teaclung posts are 
being cut and centres abolished - leaving a dim prospect for the . 
patients of tomorrow: The experts blame the Research Assessment 
Exercise, vrtiidi awards star ratings for the quality of teaching at 
medical centres. The results are used to determine government 
research fiindh^ levels. Dr CoUn Smith, chairman of the British 
Medical Association’s medical academics' comnuttee, said 
universities with five-star ratings see research as the formula for 
continuing success, while lower scoring departments are 
redoobling their efforts. Clinical departments are being abolished 
and posts cut as a result, said Dr Smith. 


Praise for moving 
pregnant terror 
suspe(± to hospital 


4 

s 


A human rights organisation yssterday 
applauded the High Court decision to 
move the pregnant terrorist suspect 
Roisin McAIiskey (right) from prison to 
hospital. 

Ms McAIiskey, 25. who is fighting 
extradition to (Bennany for questioning 
over the IRA bombing of British Army 
barracks in Osnabruck last June, was 
moved from Holloway prison to 
Whittington hospital, north London, on 
Friday. Her baby was due last 
Wednesday. 

The Britain and Ireland Human Rights 
Centre in London yesterday praised the 
court’s "sane and sensible ruling”. A 
spokeswoman said: ”Roisin will from 
now on receive treatment based on her 
medical needs rather than on spurious 
security grounds.” 

The organisation claimed the 
evidence compiled against her by 
German Federal Police, helped by the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary arid British 
Military Police, was “riddled with 
irreconcilable discrepancies and 
inoonsistencies”. 

A witness who police daim positively 
identified Ms McAfiskey as among those 
renting a holiday home allegedly linked to 
the attack denies sa^ng cmy such thing, 



WANT A NEW CAR? 


WE RECOMMEND 


they argue. They say that the evidence of 
another witness who told police she was 
defini^ not one of the holiday home 
tenants was set aride and suppressed. 

And they claim ferry complies have 
confirmed there were no sailings on a 
date when police say a car implicated in 
the attack was seen coming off the 
Roscoff-Cork boat 

A spokeswoman said government 
ministers would be presented with 
extensive dossiers next week setting out 
the "major evidential anomalies” in the 
case a^nst Ms McAIiskey. This includes 
^ibi evidence which allegedly shows she 
was in Northern Ireland on dates when 
German police state the woman they 
seek was in Germany. 

Louise Jury 
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ABBEY LOAN. THE FAST AFFORDABLE PERSONAL LOAN. 


McCIartney taJkes advice from Bennett 


Whether you're looking for a TDS or a GTI vou will 
need the money A.S.^P. Wc’ll make a fast decision 
on aniouiils between X500 and £15,000 and our 
experience means you needn’t worrv about 
borrowing mon- than vou can afford. 


The superstar Angers Sting and Sir Raul 
McCartney have turned to king of the 
crooners Tony Bennett for advice on how 
to survive in show business. 

The New Yorker Bennett, 70, viriio 
came to fame in the 1950s with hits such 
as "Because of Ybu”, and “Cold, Cold 
Heart", saw his career decline in the 
earty 1970s but come back to life again 
in ttie past five years. 

Bennett won four Grammys for his 
acclaimed MTV Unplugged appearance 
and has become a cult hit with a new 
generation of fans. 

Bennett even co-presented the MTV 
music awards with the Red Hot Chilli 
Peppers. 

Sjsealdng in London, Bennett said: ”i 


met Sting and Paul McCIartney and ft was 
so exdting because they wanted to know 
how I'd survived all these years. They've 
had great success and want ft to last. 
They asked me 'How do you do it? How 
do you stay popular all these years?' ” 
His advice? "I just told them to have 
fun and enjoy themselves. It was a great 
treat and a great surprise to find out they 
respected me.” 

Now he is hoping to record with them, 
He said: “I'd like to do something with 
Sting and Paul one day. They're so good 
and they’re very intelligent about how 
they go about things.” 

Bennett's new album is c^led Tony 
Bennett on Holiday, a tribute to Billie 
Holiday. 


Simply call us Monday to Friday Sam to 9pm or 
Saturday Sam to 4pm, quoting reference 7249. 

0345 54 55 56 
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Republican army of chiffon and guns 
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p Leave your jewels in the bank and buy a revolver'; Mollie Gill (left), a Republican prisoner held in Kllmainham jail in 1923, and the Fairview Dutdln branch of Cumann na Mban, wnnen’s section, on a day's outing in 1915 

_ Exhibition remembers de Valera’s ‘boldest and most unmanageable revolutionaries' 


Alan Murdoch 

Dublin 


The picture could be of house¬ 
wives ou an Edwardian tem¬ 
perance society outing. But 
then there are the guns. In fact 
the women shown here were 
members of the Irish republican 
movement pled^ to throw off 
the yoke of British occupation. 

Rallying to the nauonalist 
leader Countess Constance 
Marldewicz's call to “dress s^i^ 
ably in short skins and strong 
boots, leave your jewels In the 
bank and buy a revolver”, hun¬ 
dreds of Insb women, from 
shop girls to sode^ beauties, en- 
lered a world wbrch their own 
journal called “a mbcture of guns 
and chiffon”. 

iliere was little glamour in 
membership of the Irish re¬ 


publican movement circa 1916. 
The women were vilified tw Irish 
new^perswbo depicted them 
as unusually ruthless fi ghters 
who habhua^ shot their victims 
in the back. 

Another publication, the Irish 
niskfy Times, reported from the 
General Fast Office (GPO) 
during the Easter Rising that 
“the girls serving in the dining¬ 
room were dres^ in the finest 
dothes and wore knives and 
tols in Lbebr belts [and] white, cu^ 
ange and green sashes.'* 

A Red Cross nurse attached 
to the British Army during the 
Rising spoke of the women’s 
“cool and reckless courage”. 
The republican leader Earaon 
de Valera himself said the 


women were “at once the bold¬ 
est and most unmanageable 
revolutionaries”. 

Front-line republican sol¬ 
diers included the school¬ 
teacher Maiy Skmnider, 23, a 
sniper on the roof of the Roy¬ 
al College of Surgeons u St 
Stephen’s Green, ^e recalled: 
“It was dark there, ftiQ of smoke 
and the din of fiiiag, but it was 
good to be in action... More 
tiian once I saw the man 1 
aimed at Ml.” Miss Sfchmider 
also planted a bomb in a near- 
Iw house and was later shot in 
three places. 

In &ct. evra the cbiffon cited 
by their journal was greeted less 
than enthusiastically by the 
women’s leaders, who aimed to 


supin^what they regard^ as 
traditionally ^ntle, feminine 
traits. 

Frothy coiffiires such as the 
American “Gib5on^<^” top¬ 
knot and Idss-curi style were 
outlawed, while makenp was cb- 

couraged as something favniired 
by shallow Fngtish females. 

Not all aa:epted sudt aus- 
teri^. After one such lecture on 
poh'tically correct deportment, 
a disbeliemg woridng-cijtss 
jDuIidiDgiriretortedtoaladysu- 
perk)r diessed entirely in blade 
“Glory be to Jasus, you don't eac- 
pea us to dress 1^ you!” 

The ordinary women, many 
still in their teens, who joined 
Cumann na mBan (the 
wconen's divteioo gI the 


Vslunteeia) fought side-fafy^ide 
with the men. Today only a 
handful of junior members re¬ 
main, among them 98 year-old 
Teresa O’C^eU, one of 300 
Cumann namBan women im¬ 
prisoned at Kllmainham prison 
in Ehiblin in 1923. 

A comrade, Katlierme 
“Jake” Folan, a republican 
courier jailed there at IS in the 
cell earUer occupied by Patrick 
Fearse before his execution, 
recalled her term inside as one 


of the happiest in her life. The 
historian Sinead McCoole ar¬ 
gues that the republican ristcr- 
faood, having broken out ctf an 
Edwanfian straitiacket that had 
held them in the background of 
public life, had a fai-from 
secondary role. 

“Men's eiqperiences, as in 
the prisons, the ‘umveraties M 
stride’, took pride of place in 
the public But much of the 
political work was done by 
women," she says. Ihey raised 


and distributed money for piis- 
oneis* dependents prams, 
held masses to focus attention 
on the prisoners' situation, or- 
ganired highly dangerous com- 
munjeatioos and moved arms 
and ammunition. 

Ms McCoole has now or¬ 
ganised an exhibition at Kil- 
mainham. re-opened as a 
museum, on the women and 
their activities. 

Memorabitja on show ranges 
from revolvers to satin b5j- 


gowns. rifie ba(^ to prison bis¬ 
cuits so hard they were used as 
dooistops. Women’s republican 
newspapers, m which even the 
gardening tips carried the na¬ 
tionalist message, appear alcng- 
side the band-gun Marldewkz 
kissed before surrendering as 
the 1916 Easter Rising col¬ 
lapsed. 

An illustrated book. Guns 
and Chiffon, 1916-1923 by 
Sinead McCoole acoompanying 
the eriiibition is avaflable, price 
£5, from the KUmainbam Jail 
Museum, Dublin 8, lelephooe 
Dublin (00 353 \)A53Sm. 


Abortion case woman strolls 
out to resume femily life 



dare Gamer 


le Kelly, the 14-weeks preg- 
woman who is fitting a 
t battle against her es- 
^ husband over the fiiture 
tteir unborn child, came 
)f hiding yesterday. 

; she strolled in the after- 
t sunshine with her parents 
18-moDLh-old daughter, 
i Mis Kelly, 21, who is be- 
enied the r^l to have her 
nancy terminated, was 
ing eveiy effort to resume 
maJ life. 

e fled to Engjand when her 
bit the headlines last week, 
returned to her parents’ 
; in Edinburgh late on 
rday night. Her father, 
Blconer. 42, said she was 

cD as can be expected", be- 

idding: “We have decided 
re not going to run aw^ 
ude and that’s iL Tbday my 
y will be going about their 
lal business.” 

•s Kelly sought a termma- 
LO days ago after Macn- 
(jus split from her husband 
al weeks before. When 
stranged husband, Jai^ 
2 S a roofer from In- 
iihing. Fife, heard 



is case to the Court of 
a Edinburgh. ^ . 

[f>ying in the Scottish 
here four judges up- 
.KclVsnshtt®**?;® 
lancv terminated, w 


. oSlMOSlOlWWua 
aving his child against 

5 . The case, unprec^ 
I Scottish law, wiU 
ne the Lords tomor- 
earliesL , . 

bile. Mrs Kelly Bdfr 

gsi <w to go ahead wim 
lion - and time is 
lit Unless she has 
sn within the neaftw 

-ai be into the second 
»fherpnsgnaiKy^d 

3 mpliratcd medical 
will be necessary, 
ranged couple, who 
1995 , have accused 



l^ne Kelly with dau^iter Hazel Phofo^ph: Louise ButfouTA 


earii other in .court pf being un-- 
fit paFenis.'lite Kelly, a 
club , anger, has aSe^ that 
during thetw-yearmBni^riie 
bad to flee to a womra’sreft^ 


because of d o mesiievariencfcMr 
Ei^ wants casto^ of both the 
diild aid Hazel. 

Mr f^lcoDor looked every 
mch the doting giandfother as 


he affectionately lufiBed Hazel's 
sfaodc of red hair. It was, he re¬ 
vealed, for Hazel’s sake that the 
fiamify was endeavouring to re¬ 
sume a normal life. “She is the 
main reason why we have had 
to retoiiL I cannot comment on 
why,” he said. 

& lefiised to discuss the dis¬ 
tress of seen^ his daii^iter’is pri¬ 
vate life bemg laid bare in a 
cou r troom, but said: ‘T have 
never been through aiqrthing 
like the before and 1 hfM 1 nev¬ 
er wifi again. Is the fullDess of 
time there wiU be a statement 
made about t^ but no com¬ 
ment at the fflomeot. We don't 
want to prqudice our case.” 

Abention and pro-life cam¬ 
paigners have be^ comment- 
mg on the case over the last 
we^but Mr Fhlcooec insisted 
that the family did not want to 
be assodated with either side. 

The Birth Control Ihist, 
which favours a woman’s right 
to dioose, welcomed the nilhig 
in the Scotti^ courts. As ^ as 
the trust is aware, there had nev¬ 
er been a case in Britain or the 
United States in wliidi a hus¬ 
band had won a court order to 
st<m an abortion going ahead. 

/dm Smeaton, of the Sodeiy 
for the PRKectioo of Unborn 
Children said: “Above alL the 
D^t which the law should up- 
h^ K the iinbom bat^s right 
to life. A gtuation suifo as thb 
exposes an absolute travesty of 
justice in that the unborn child 
is totally he^less and has ab- 
sdutety no x^ts at alL” 

Cardinal Thomas v wrmtng, 
leader of the Roman Catholic 
ChuFih in Scotland said In a 
staxemenc “There is surely an 
eraraordmaiy anomaty in tte law 
alien afetfaer can be pursued by 
the Chfld Support Agency for 
maintenance of a child, but has 
no in protecting the child's 
life XU the womb.” 

Mr Hdeoner refused to dis¬ 
cuss the reasons for his dai^- 
ter’s abortion. He simp^ sai& 
“I don’t want to comment on 
aity OTganisaiion’s ^dews for or 
^insL ^ have no views on ei¬ 
ther side.” 


Let British Gas turn your windfall 
into a benefit for years to come 
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Invest your windfall in British Gas new or replacement 
central heating and get a treble return. You could 
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and if you buy this summer you'li get a free shower 
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Lucille McLauchlan and (light) Detiorah Pany 


Inteilude: Entertainers chilling out at the Tribal Gathering Festival in the grounds of Luton Hoo, Bedfordshire, yesterday Photograph: Tom Pilston 


Lexmark Printers. 

So good, you'll mant to stay together foreuer. 


A*' 


Unbeatable performance. Amazing flexibility. 
Unprecedented savings. Buy any of our new 
Optra S laser printers, and you'll soon feel 
rather attached. 

'Hwiks to a number of exciting innovations, our 
Optra S family of mono and colour laser printers now 
out-performs every crther range of printers on tiie 
market today. 

Whether stand-alone or network-readv: Optra S 
printers prcKHde blazing performance v;ttti 12,16 
or 24 ppm printing speeds. With 1200 dpi as 
standard, they also offer the ver^' highest levels of 
output quality as we!! as a wide range of intelligent, 
versatile paper-handling options. 

But performance is only' the beginning. You can 
declare war on paper costs with multi-up and 
duplex printing, pre*pnnted forms redundant 
by storing them electrcnicafiy in the printer. Slash 
spiralling end-user support costs with MarkVision. 
our network printer management software. 

The list of potential savir^ goes on and on... 


I---1 

Call us now on 01628 481500. We'li teH you more 

about how Lexmark can transform your printer from a 
stubborn, costly foe into your cost-saving best friend. 

Alternatively, fill in the coupon and fax it to 
01628 431894, return it to the address below or 
e-mal us at: parkinso(@Hexmark.com 


Trtie: 


Name: 


Postion: 


Ccxnpany Name; 


Address; 


Postcode: 


1/265 


Lexm4\rk; 

Lexmak imernaiiond LJ(t Wesihixoe Hixce. Utl^ 
Marlow. Bucks SL7 3RQ 


Jet car speeds 
toward record 




Charies Arthur 

Science Editor 


The first attempts to break the 
land sp^d record by a British 
team this year could go ahead 
today. 

The Thnist-SSC team, dri¬ 
ving a car powered by two 
Itolls-Royce jet engines, ar¬ 
rived in the southern al-Ja£r 
desert. 180 miles south-east of 
the Jordanian capital, Amman, 
last Thursday. Smee then the 
team has been readying itself for 
an attempt to break the exist¬ 
ing mark of 633.468 imTes per 
hour. 

Andrew Noble, one of the 
Thrust-SSC team organisers, 
said last week that, while the 
team may break the record, it 
will probably fail to hit its tar¬ 
get ^eed of 650 mph. llie car. 
able lo generate 110.000 horse¬ 
power, is being driven An¬ 
drew Green, a Royal Force 
officer. The Thrust-^C team 
includes Richard Noble, who set 
the existing record in 1983 in 
Black Rocl^ Nevada. The No¬ 
ble brothers own the new car. 


Three attempts on the record 
at the same site last November 
ended after the desert tracks 
were submerged ty flash floods 
- the first for five years. 

But the team members are 
optimistic because much of the 
preparatory work, such as re¬ 
moving stones from the track, 
was done last year. Over the 
winter, various problems - in¬ 
cluding a “shimmy** which 
turned up at high speeds - 
have been fixed at the repair 
base in Famborough. 

However, the al-Jafr track is 
not long enough to aOow the car 
to reach its top speed, said An¬ 
drew Noble last week. A record 
is determined by averagmg the 
speeds of two runs, in opposite 
directions, which must be con¬ 
ducted within an hour. 

Last October an American 
driver, Craig Breedlove, nar¬ 
rowly escaped disaster in the 
Nevada d^rt, when a cross- 
wind tipped his high-speed car 
‘'Spirit of America" on its side 
during a rest run. He escape 
unhurt, and plans to try a^in 
this year. 


DAILY POEM 


Letter to Nature 

By Alistair Elliot 

Things always happen more than once in nautre: 
aneverutheuisp^iaedv^KCUK 

'77te” Bang AeKfifre must be one of a number 

TJu evidence of this would be l^-over 
bits of an eatiierBang-an '‘ancient" star 
in "recent"space: ripples that interfere 

with ours and cause "our” particla to ct^iere 
instead of simply spreading; alien powder 
that should haw fallen back, cau^t in our sphere. 

The sums will not add up. of course - Elsewhere 
would send us unknown quantities ofmatta 
But can 7 we ted if ours is older or younger? 

yimrssincavfy 


Alistair Elliot really did send this letter to the sc^tific 
wwkiyNan<rv, “in the tradition of Emp^dociesand i^ersiiriiose 
^cnce was published in veise**. He got “a nice rejection slip" 
in return. It finally reaches print in EUiot's new collection of 
poetry, Facing Things, published by Carcanet at £6.95. 


Louise Jury 


The Saudi trial of two ^tish 

nuises accused of murdering an 
Australian colleague was dra¬ 
matically halted yesterd^ to 
give lawyers more time to con¬ 
sult with the victim's family. 

A judge trying Deborah Par¬ 
ry and Lucille McLauchlan 
asked the victim's fomily to 
consider accepting a settlement 
rather than reque^ the death 
sentence. 

Under Islamic law, which is 
enforced in Saudi Aratna, the 
victim’s fainily has the right to 
demand a public beheading or 
accept blood money. 

FrankGflford, the brother of 
the murder victim, Australian 


Yvonne Gilfoni, has previous¬ 
ly refused to waive &e, de^h 
penally. Throngh lawyers, be in- 

siked when the tria] opened that 
he wouldnot accept a mooM^ 

settlement eveu if the British 
nurses' families decided on a 
plea of demen^. 

But judges dedded to ad¬ 
journ the tr^ for three weete 
to permit further consultation 
with Mr Gflford, althou^ there 

is stiU evidence to be beard. 

A court ofSdaL who spdte (m 
condition of anouQTinity, said 
fhflt if they were convicted, the 
only way to avoid the death sen¬ 
tence mi ght be an appeal from 
Mr Gilford for clemency. 

The Salab Hejailan law firm 
representing the woman said 
that the judge asked the rictm's 
family “to accept as a principle 
that it may be possible to ^h 
a conciliatorv settlement” 

Ms Parry,’ 41, from Alton, 
Hampshire, and Ms McLauch¬ 
lan, 31. from Dundee, have 
both denied murdering 55-year- 
old Ms Gilford. 

Her body was found on 11 
December last year on tiie floor 
of her flat in the King Hthd htil- 
itaiy medical complex in 
Dhahran, where all three lived 
and worked. Ms Gilford was re¬ 
ported to have been stabbed, 
bludgeoned and suffocated. 

The latest development came 
on a day when the lawyers had 
been e^cted to argue that it 
was the brutal treatment the 
nurses received from Saudi po¬ 
lice officers wUch led them to 
break down and make false 


coufessions.Hie nurses had 
been Greeted to tell the court 

that the confesrions should not 

be used against them because 

th^ confe^ policemen 

stripped them and utreatened 
to rape them. 

, nurses retracted 
confessioiis soon after being 
charged with the murder of Ms 
Gilford last December and re¬ 
peated the retraction, through 
translators, ac.the trial's open.- ^ 
ingsessionlastweek.' 

The oouit in Al-Khobar, east¬ 
ern Saudi Arabia, sat for. only 
an hour yesterday before ad¬ 
journing. 

In a statement, the defence 
lawyers said that the women 
“were concerned at the three- 
week delay and were impatient 
to be allowed^, to give their ac¬ 
count to the court." 

The lawyers presented 18 
p^es of evidence and legal 
documents in the women's de¬ 
fence to the court yesterday. 

Ms Pany and Ms MdLauch- 
lan had anived at the fonr- 
stocey courthouse in separate 
police vans. 

They were dressed in tradi¬ 
tional black Saudi cloaks, but 
were not wearing' the iron 
shackles used at last week's 
hear ings. A number of human 
rights groups had objected to 
the shackles. 

Security around the court- 
bouse was the tightest since the 
start of the tiiaL Undercover po¬ 
licemen confiscated a photog- . 
rapher’s camera and briefly 
detained a reporter. 
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Sexism row clouds blue skies 


Barrie Clanent 

Labour Edftor 


Airlines are being accused of 
pandering to inaie fantasies by 
portiayin^ air hostesses - or fe¬ 
male cabin crew as they prefer 
to be called - as sex objects. 

TTie women are often dres¬ 
sed in figure-hi^g^ uniforms, 
totter around on h^ heels, and 
some carriers choose women 
ciew members for their looks as 
much as their al^ties, it is said. 

When female employees 
**1086 their glamour” they can 
aiso lose their jobs. 

While the avera^ dred busi¬ 
nessman may feel it is all inno¬ 
cent dtillation and part of the 
lure of one airline over anoth¬ 
er, unions argue that it is sex¬ 
ist, demeaning and can lead to 
sexual harassmenL 

“Passengers are euqpected to 
trust and obey cabin-crew in¬ 
structions in an emergency. 
The Barbie [^doU] image, wt^h 
implies litde mtelligence but lots 
of sex a^Jpeal, end^eis that re¬ 


lationship. It undermines wo¬ 
men's dimity and damages air¬ 
line safety,” according to the 
International Tlnnspoit >^rk- 
ers' Federation (11^. 

In one case outlined by the 
federation, a passenger pinched 
an attendant’s bottom on nu¬ 
merous occasions as she was 
passing his seat, touched her 
breasts whQe ^ was seiriiu his 
meaJ and later stood up be^d 
her, grasped her by the h^ and 
simulated sexual intercourse. 
” His fellow passengers cheered 
biro on his actions,” according 
to federation officials: 

The federation, wtuch rep^ 
sents 480 transport unions witii 
more than five million members, 
believes that aD airlines at one 
time or another have sought to 
exploit the notion that air trav¬ 
el includes being served by a 
physically attractive “hostess”. 

It also points out that there 
are few women cabin crew 
members who haven't at some 
Lime suffered some form of 
touching, verbal insinuatiOD,. 


“sexual power pl^, or even as¬ 
sault from a passenger. 

Singapore Airlines is one of 
many carriers whose promo- 
tio^ material is ched by the fed¬ 
eration for alleged^ demeaning 
female cabin crew. Stuart 
Howard, ITP aviation secretary, 
said: “Their promotional mate¬ 
rials full of s^-focus, curvy, Sin¬ 
gapore E^rls. It’s all about the 
magic of the Oriental woman.” 

&)me smaller companies are 
far worse, with one BrazQian air¬ 
line canying explicitly sexual 
cartoons in in-fli ght magaTines . 

The Swiss-based carrier 
Cross-air has come in for FTP 
critidsm for camp aigns such as 
the one above emp hasising the 
attractiveness ctf its female stafil 
The airline employs on^ wrxnea 
and sets a retixement of 35, 
according to Mr Howai^ 

Even British Airw^ vdiicfa is 
said to have a relatively |Md 
record, is accused of esploHing 
the fniuoinily of sta£ One a&- 
vertisemem shows a business 
passengerjnetamoipbosing into 


a baby with a woman in twinset 
and pearls holding him. The 
federation siq^s that eumhasising 
the supposed materual instincts 
of female cabin' crew under¬ 
mines their role in air safe^. 

The federatkm is to grade air¬ 
lines around the world in terms 
of sexism - or a lack of it - and 
examples of good and bad em¬ 
ployers are to be publicised by 
the end of the year. 

The big airlmes believe ac¬ 
cusations of sexism ate wide of 
the mark. Sinmipora Airiines 
that the ‘^Singapore |irl” 
theme, “epitomises the airline’s 
service on tile mound and in the 
air and 9 mbo£^ the standards 
aU our employees aspire to”. 
The carrier v^ued all its staff 
equally, both men and wmen. 

A spok^an for Briti^ Alr- 
w^^tiiateamployiDgstaffbe- 
cause they were *^piet^ was an 
archaic and sexist approach not 
adopted by BA: The -‘Sraman 
wilh the ba%” advertisonent w^ 
simply to oonvey “memories of 
motheriiood”. 



GPs’ £513,000 

expansion 
raises fear 
over profits 


Louise Jury 


A GP fund-holding - practice 
has saved more than i 600,000 
J^m its drugs budget and wants 
I to use it to develop a new 
surgery. But Avon Health 
AuthoriW has blocked the plan, 
saying that h would create a 
“sub^antiai profit to the prac¬ 
tice” b^use of the GPs’ own- 
; ership of the equity of the 
premises. 

The case has caused partic¬ 
ular concern because ofaiecent 
attempt by the practice to cut 
the numbCT of its health visitors 
from two to one. 

The authority has told Dr 
Roger Rolls and his partners in 
Etotii to su^nd plans for a 
satellite practice in nearby' 
Bathampton, and wants fur¬ 
ther talks. 

The authority had given ear¬ 
lier pennission for a smaller 
£280,000 development but was 
surprised to discover that the 
plans had been expanded, with¬ 
out permissioa, to what it de¬ 
seed as a “v^ substantial” 
£513,000 scheme. 

In r^enda pap^ John Wat¬ 
son, the authority’s develop¬ 
ment director, reported trie 
audit sub-oommittee’s view that 
the practice should not make a 
profit out of the developmenL 
. “It m impUcil within frind- 
. holding tiiat the scheme should 
not work in sui± a wiy as topro- 
vide those participating with a 
person^ profiL” he said. 

The Manufacturing Sdence 
and Finance union (MSF) said 
that the proposal raised serious 
queens atout the amount of 
Nations^ H^th Service mon¬ 
ey now held, unused, by fund¬ 
holders. Roger Kline, MSF 
national secreta^ (health), said: 
“Where has this money come 
from? Was the practice over- 
ftro^ or is it bemuse they have 
saved on patient services?” 


Mr Kline said that the issue 
was not just a local one because 
the amount of money in fund¬ 
holder savings was virtually 
equal to the £100m sum the 
Government has vew^ to find 
ihroi^ cutting bureaucracy. 
During 1994-95, the Audit 
Commission, the public spend¬ 
ing watchdog, noted £^m of 
such “savings”. 

Mr Kline said that the Gov¬ 
ernment regarded health visi¬ 
tors as key workers in areas such 
as chfid protection and working 
with the elderly: “They are the 
comer-sione of preventative 
health care.” 

Yet instead of being spent on 
such pests, money was going 
on buudin^ wfai^ in effect, act¬ 
ed as a deferred pension for the 
GPS. 

A spokeswoman for Avon 
Health Authority said that the 
authority had a duty to ensure 
±ai mdn^ was being spent 
properly and had a^ed the 
doctors to look again at their 
plans. One of Avon's suggesr 
dons is that the partners should 
provide more of the funding for 
the development from their 
own resources. 

The author!^ estimates that 
if the practice were to rent its 
premises, it would cost in the re¬ 
gion of £39,000. It believes this 
notioiml rent should be taken 
into account in the budgeting of 
the developmenL 

Althou^ this has not been 
di^ before, the authority notes 
that “had there been profit 
elements in past schemes h is 
unlikely that they would have 
been on the scale of this par¬ 
ticular development”. 

The money was saved from 
the drugs budget over four 
years. However, the practice’s 
patterns of prescribing are sim- 
Qar to those of other sur^ries. 

No one from the practice was 
av^lable for commenu 
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Tory Euro bickering focuses on Clark 


Anthony Bevins 

Palitical Editor _ 

The Conservatives yesterds^ 


atdciide to people whose views slightest evidence, and it*s un- 
doa't agree with his, pardcuJaity true, that Ken Qaiice lost the 


on the subject of Europe. 
“And there is a fteling that he 


election for the Conservatives.” 

He said: “If during that elec¬ 
tion we'd focused entirely on the 


prime minister in five years' But many Conservative MPs 

timcrW^cn he would be 61. still doubt whetlwr Mr u^ke 
“He has got treTneodous flex- can ajme through to win. 


_ ibility of approach. He has the _ 

continued their bickering over held the last governraem to ran- tion we'd focused enfely on the stature, the cxperienw, and JJ'^ ““ {IndM Fteter u®*Sfr»n^rcEii- odan, Stephen 

the future direction of the par- som - a feeling that is widely economy, we’d have done very the common touch Md those Mr Clarke’s campaign was H®®^^’.^^°“^^„rinnedToiy offers*^ 

ty, with Kenneth aarke at the hcldandthatmayatlheendof much better than we did fb- are a j?retty foimtfable set of vesterdav boosted ty the pub- Bo^caudow oppositkin to 

centre of a debate over Europe, the d^coim against him. I don’t casing on the whole question of combinadoos. Sir said, ufendtwMment of Sir Brvan joning ^S^&uopean 

LordPlarkiiison,theThat5i- think he shoulSbe leader." Europe." It also emeig^ yesterday ballot - bjnwth u^cieni ^ ?n 9 ««mcn[ oi ^ Fnnt oniion" of ahan_dqning ..^,,,h,,««aiilitv'ofawifl£. 

erite former chairman of the But Sir Leon Britlan, vice- Mr Clarke, he said, had done that Mr Clarke nughi yet Um 

party, told GMTV’s Sunday president of the European a tremendous job as ChanceUor forward to an endorsem^l by for fuller roun^M^ 
pn^nzmmethatMrGarkebad Commission and a former Toiy and it was “farcical" m suggest, Michael Heseltme, though the 
“o&nd^ a broad swath of cabinet minister, told the same 
the party by his rather cavaher programme: “ITieie’s not the 


- J . yp^ aiici limited iiiflaeQ|e 

SSSfSSW 

John MacGregor, contender °^ith Mr Qaike being seen « JZyhandadashofEuro-scegs . 

in fast week's eiecrion for the the Tbry version of Stephen PoneHyeste^, 

backbench i 92 Z Comnuttce tender, ^ter Lil^. Healey, Labour’s former C^" the prospect of outri^- 

nhairmumhin.^Garkeiscx- Mr Clarke s campaign c:..Rrunn cautioned Tory otfereq 


Europe. 


MrCiarke, he said, had done tha’t MrCTarke mghi^t S vot«io establish a raomenium 


a tremendous job as ChanceUor forward to an < 
and it was “farcical" to suggest, Michael Hese! 
as Lord Farkuison had done, open support ( 
that he would be too old to be more unlikely. 


forward to an endorsement by forfmlherrouiids.Ifiiecannot 
Michael Heseltme, though the then pick up suj^jort fri>m tHh- 


open support of John Major is 


er chaileogeis for the leader- Toqt MPa 
ship, winning the necessary choosing 


doS™S^isthatSirB^h:.s»Pport^^ 


AU-boy cast 




sheds light 
on what it 
means to be 
a woman 


Louise Jury _ 

The play More tells the story 
of Ibwdmen immured alive with the 
body of their deceased emperor. So 
there were a few gasps of surprise 
when John Uinsdale told his cast of 

Z5 at Sandbach Boys Cbmpreheof^ 
that they were going to perform it - 
with not a female in si^t. 

Yet the result has b^n a roaring 
success which has won the school a 
place on srage at the National 
Tbeatre in London in a competition 
backed by Bi^h Iblecom to the tune 
of £400,000. 

A dozen playwr^ts, including 
Wole Soyinka and Uz Lochhead, 
were commissioned to write new 
works specially for young people. 
Nearly IfOyouth theatre compao/es 
chose one of them to perform and 
one produaion of each has been se¬ 
lect^ for the showcase at the Na¬ 
tional on South Bank in July. 

Mr Lonsdale. Sandbach's d^iy 
bead, originally shied away TOm 
Bryony Laverjrs play More L^i be¬ 
cause it was for an aO-womencasL But 
as he perused the scripts he had to 
dioose firom. he realised it would not 
be as inqrpropoaie as he first thought. 

Adoptmg the distinctive sQrie of 
the F^kiag Opera, which is per- 
fonned by men only, the boys were 

soon won over to the story of women 

forced to adapt to their tomb home. 
They respond to necessity by con¬ 
suming the emperor's body. 

Mr Lonsdale said that there were 
a few giggles in earh^ rehearsals, but 
they were quickly overcome. “It's 
been a wonderful learning ei^ri- 
ence,” he said. ‘Whatwesaid in en¬ 
tering [the competition] was 
whatever we did, we were prepared 
to lake risks. I was staggered ty how 
the boys adapted." 

One of the cast, Rob Cox, 17. said 
that playing a conoibine was certainly 
challenging, but had been very in¬ 
teresting. “El's nothing like weVe 
tried before. It's been wonderful." 

David Critchley, 14, who plays 




Gender hopping: Members of the More Light cast from Sendbach Boys Comprehensive fn Cheshire rehearsing at the CniclWe in Sheffield 
Pure Jov, another of the women in aciinc as a woman and being a was a first. “Up to now you could ideaisthalthisisoncouropngyoung picas 


Pure Joy, another of the women iu 
the play' said he was “gobsmacked" 
when he was first lold what they 
were to do. “f wondered what 
they had diosen. But I reaUy enjoyed 
iu I just like the difference of it - 


acting 35 4 woman and being a 
woman." 

Suzy Graham-Adriani. the Na¬ 
tional Theatre's vxiuCii theatre pro¬ 
jects producer, said the scheme, 
called BT National Connections. 


count on the fingers of one hand people to have an active interest in 
playswrittcnforyoungperfonncrs." theatre hy having good scripis to work 
shesaid. ' whh.it’smaldng(hcauvashigh-pn> 

“Adult writers don't automatical- tile and se:^' u.s wc can." 
lywritcforyuungperfarTners.Buttbc Ms Lavciy said she was very 


pleased Sandbach had found a way 
lo perform her play. 

“It's a very coherent production 
and ready moving and lovely." she 
said. 

'The play has had a hammering 


Photograph; Joan Russell^Gi.’:elian 


because it's about sex and death and 
all those things, but Fm absolutely 
convinced young people need seri¬ 
ous work. They work their socks off 
with hu^ amount of energy and pro¬ 
duce beautiful acting." 


Sarwar denies 
new ‘bribe’ claim 


Clare Garner _ 

The Mohammed Sarwar saga 
look a new twist yesterday as a 
Sunday newspa^r published 
ft^ e^ence for the allegation 
that the Labour MP for Glas¬ 
gow Govan paid an election ri¬ 
val a £5,000 bribe. 

Mr Sarwar's lawy'ers later 
released a statement saying 
that Tariq Malik, the witness 
quoted in the .Vcti-5 of the 
HbHd story, had sworn an affi- 
dai'it denying speaking to a 
newspaper. 

ThcA’ctvsofrhc UbrU, which 
is already being sued by Mr S^- 
war for £750,000 over the orig¬ 
inal report, is standing 
yesterday's story. Mr Malik, 
the third man in dbe ^Ir Sarwar's 
Mercedes when the MP al¬ 
legedly handed over the mon¬ 
ey to Badar Islam, is quoted as 
saying that he saw Mr Saiwar 
pass £5.000 to Mr Idam, an elec¬ 
tion rival. 

Mr Malik, 46, the election 
ittcot of Mr biam. allegt^ told 
the newspaper: “The moment I 
saw the mon^' I knew it was cor¬ 
rupt and illtt^l. I was stunned 


fiigbtened and very concemcil 
about what wus happening, and 
1 knew it was wron^" 

At a news conference in 
Glasgow. Chris Kelb'. of the 
lawyers Hughes Dowdall, who 
are acting for Mr Sarwar. 
Britain's 1^ Muslim MP, said 
la.«a night; “Today the IVovs of 
the lior/d published further 
defamatoiy material conceming 
Mohammed Sarwar. 

“The allegations made de¬ 
pended hea^y on siatemcnis 
attributed lo Mr Tariq Malik, 
the election agent of ^dar Is¬ 
lam. Tariq Malik has today 
sworn an aJffidavit before a no¬ 
tary public in which he denies 
mok^ to the News of tite World 
any of the statements attributed 
to'him that newspaper." 

Mr Kelly, acenmpanira tn* Mr 
Sarwar who remained silent 
throughout, ci^niinucd: "In the 
affidaviL he also asserts that he 
was present as a witness at the 
mectinp which took place be¬ 
tween Mohammed Sarwar and 
Badar Islam and he affirms his 
belief in Sarwar's innocence of 
the aJlcgaiion.s made against 
him." 


MrSar>vursuiU nothing dur¬ 
ing the news conference and 
would not unsw-er questions 
from journalists. .\fr Kelly did 
not produce a ciipy of the affi- 
da\ii and did not elaborate on 
his statement. 

Last night, the News of the 
iftvid said; “\Vc .stand by evi’n- 
ihing that wc have printed, and 
in particular today's leader col¬ 
umn. We will see you in court. 
Mr Sarwur." 

Last Friday. Mr Sarwar's 
lawyers launched a defamation 
action in the Court of Scssfons 
against the publishers of the 
Niwsofthe lUiHi/.ThisconctfiTis 
the paper's or^nai story on IS 
May, in wlijdi it daimed that Mr 
Sarwar had paid an election ri¬ 
val - Mr Islam - £5.1100 lo run 
a lo^g campaign. Mr Kelly said 
the allegations in uxlay'scdition 
nf the will be referred to 
in the action already launched. 

Meanwhile. Gonfon Guthrie, 
who ran Mr Sarwar's election 
campaign, became the llrst 
Labour figure publich- (o con¬ 
demn the MP. “Suiwar got into 
a car with a political opponent 
and a bag oi money." he said. 



Widdecombe warns 
of immigrant flood 


Mohammed Sarwar at the news conference yesterday 


“That ^Us the end of any MFs 
career. He must go now'," 

Mr Guthrie claimed that 
when the scandal broke la.si 
week. .Mr Sarwar said he w ould 


go if he was damaging Tony 
Blair’s premiership. “He has to 
rceogiuse that he is harming the 
pany. He .should keep fai.v 
promise and quit." he said. 


Michael Streeter _ 

The former Consenaiive Home 
Office minister Ann Widik’- 
combe ye.^ierduy criticised u 
planned review of immignilion 
laws which could make it eu-sj- 
cr for gay men and women lo 
Join iheir pujineni in Britain. 

The Hume Office confirmed 
that tribunal hearing, dealing 
vrilh such cases could he ad¬ 
journed until the overhaul of 
policy - which could affect 
1.000 people immediately - is 
finished. 

TTte review, which a spokes- 
man said could take “some 
tinw". will determine whether 
the immigration entry criteria 
could be made the same for all 
coupji». married or unoiarried. 
heterosexual or gay. Al present 
individuals can join their part- 
' nen; only if they are married or 
engaged. 

Ms Widdecombe said yes¬ 
terday she oppased any relax¬ 
ation of the immigration laws 
for common law or angle sex re- 
lalioTuthips. which would "open 
up the floodgates for abuse'' of 
the !^‘siem. 


She said the previous gov¬ 
ernment had lighienuJ the im¬ 
migration system to prevent 
people coming to (he UK fraud¬ 
ulently. There was no need for 
a review and any rela.\alion of 
the rules “would he very, very 
easily abused", she said. 

She added: “The .system 
makes it clear you must have a 
valid and .suhsisieni marriage. 
If you allow people to come in 
on the basis that they have a 
same-sox relationship^you have 
no real mearLs of tesiing it." 

Last night the gay rights 
group Stonewall said it'knew* of 
5f X'.l gay couples who want lo live 
together in Britain and would 


be allowed to if the law 
changed. 

A Stonewall spokesman s 
“ W; Uiink everybody shoulr 
treated equally before the I 
We think it’s wrong that 
couples have no ri^t to live 
gether in the same country 

“Jack Straw has made a o 
miimcnu" he said. "We 
quite confident that he 
deal with that, but we do 
know on what terms." 

_A Home Office spokesz 
said: “The Home Sectary j 
a commitment in opposHio 
review the position of ho: 
sexual and common law part 
applying for entry to the U 
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Firms begin to value art for workers’ sake 


Michael Streeter _ 

For many in the cut-throat 
world of commerce, worts of an 
hav’e traditionally meant little 
more than good investment op¬ 
portunities. 

Now there are signs that the 
business comm unirc is he ^n ing 
to value an for art's sake - as 
shown by the number of firms 
renting “insianr cxtllcctionjc. 


Julian Thoma.s of Art Con- 
lacL which hires out paintings 
and other works to companies, 
confirmed yesterday there was 
a trend towards hiring an for the 
workplace. 

“Theiv is definitely a grow- 
ing interest, and the number of 
inquiries for rental is growing 
al] the time." 

Mam' of the works of art lend 
to be a'hstracL and althou^t a 


number arc from lesser-known 
anists. some rented pieces in¬ 
clude screenprinis by the well- 
known pulnter Bert Irvin and 
work b>' John Houlslon. who 
was commLvsioned to produce 
u sculpture of Archbishop 
Desmond 'Tuiu two years ago. 

iiic concept tnvi>K'es a com¬ 
pany hiring a ciMIection • a min¬ 
imum of lU pictures ~ for a fixed 
period, with the firm rhen be¬ 


ing gh'cn the lotion to buy the 
works or continue renting. 

.^^ecording to Mr Thomas, the 
commercial advantages for u 
firm in renting include pay¬ 
ments which are fully lax-de- 
Uuctable, and fie.ribility: the 
pictures can be swapped if 
clicnK don’t like them. "Tliey are 
also used to “impress" business 
clients, he said. 

But (here are uls^i aesthetic 


rcasoas for hiring the an, "The 
use of art makes (the office] a 
more pleasant place to work in," 
s.iid Pdr Thomas. 

UPS Worldwide Logistics, 
which dcscrib(»^ iisclf as a 
paivkfcr of inte^ied (c^istical 
M 'lutinns lo businesses, started 
renting an when it moved inlo 
a new huiklinc in St Albaas. 
HenforcKhirc. Iasi July- 

The firm's fuLM'iicss suppi>rl 


manager. Vicluriu Edward, said 
there were 15 works in (he col¬ 
lection, with a capita! value of 
around £5.nno. which they were 
hiring for £47 u week. Site said 
when they Look over the build¬ 
ing it was little more than a shell. 

“W; wanted to make it live¬ 
ly vviihoul going over the top. 
&mc of them were very colour¬ 
ful - it would have been bland 
without them on the walls.'' 
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and revolutionary design to stay ahead. 

Introducing the Power Macintosh 9600. 

The Power Macintosh” 9600 is a powerful desktop computer which incorporates an industiy first Its unique design 
rtiakes getting inside easier, so upgrading and maintenance becomes a piece of cfe. You can add memory, evolve 
the processor and adapt your configuration to perfectly match your business needs and ambitions. As for performance, 
the Power Macintosh 9600 offers RISC technology at its best. The state-of-the-art PowerPC” 604e processor speeds 
along at 233MHz and there’s even a multiprocessor model for specialist speed junkies. Y)U can manipulate the most 
complex images with ease, edit video sequences or create virtual reality environments for the Internet. Finally, its 
design also makes it one of the most secure computers around. A few systems might have as much capability as 
the Power IVfedntosh 9600, but no other offers its flexibility. To find out more, call the i^ple a i 
I nformation Centre, fiee on: 0800174574 or visit our Web site at: http;//www.euro.apple.cornAik iVppiG 
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news 


Qintwi 


to repeat 


Cabinet 


histffly 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


There is very little that is new 
under the sun. and yesterday's 
excited reports of President 
BQl Clinton addressing the Chb> 
inet, and Baroness Thatcherbe- 
ing called in to advise ibny Blair 
were quickly pul into proportion 
by the precedents. 

Benn said he had been 
surprised to read in the Sunday 
pa^is that the President's ad- 
dr^ to Cabinet nextThuis^ 
was the first time such a thing 
had happened for 180 years. 

Hav^ served as a cabinet 
minister in the ^son and 
C-allnghan aHminktrq tio p s , Mr 
Berm said: *^veiythuig is new 
now, of course, even calBng peo¬ 
ple by their Christian names in 
Calnnet,wfaichwe didofooutse.** 

But on a point of fact, he said 
chat RresdenC Richaixi NiKHi had 
addressed Harold 'Wilson's Ob- 
inet on 2S February 1969, and he 
had written about it in the vol¬ 
ume of his diaries entitled Off^ 
Mfhotufiawr. In IL he had said: 
“We sat around the Cabinet 
table and Harold weicoined him 
formally. It was lather agreeable. 
Nixon said a word, bow be was 
aadous that co-operation with 
Britain shouldn’t onh be about 
foreign policy, it should cover the 
whole range of domestic matters. 

“He laid great empbaris on 
the current probleros of youth 
... and then we had a discus- 
skhl" Mr Berm also told The In- 
dependent that he had bad a 
number of phone calls yester¬ 
day. “trying to get someone on 
the left to protest about Blair 
meeting Thatcher. But what 
people forget is that prime 


ministers and leaders of the op¬ 
position meet ateolutely re^ 
lafiy and alwa^ have done**. 
Corroboration was delrvered 


1 :^ Lord Callaghan, the former 
prime minister, who told BBC 
Radio 4’s Bbrid tius Weekaid 
that. 11 years after he bad left 
office, he bad been called in to 
advise John Major soon after be 
became Prime Mmister. He said 
it was common practice in the 
United States, too, where Pres¬ 
ident Clinton had sought the ad¬ 
vice of former pre^dents, Ford 
and Outer. “And it's not un¬ 
known in this counby," he said. 

‘In exactb' the same dicum 
stances, Jolm Major was elect' 
ed in November 1^. and he 
had to go to a European heads 
of government meeting in 
Rome in December 1990 ... 

“I had a call from Dawning 
Street asking if I would go over 
and talk CO him and I went over. 
I suppose, in exactly the same 
circumstances as now [with 
Baroness Tbatdier being asked 
to discuss issues with Blair 
in advnnce of last Friday’s sum 
mit in Noordwijk], 

“We had a substantial con 
versation about a number of is¬ 
sues. international and 
domes^ with a certain amounc 
of gosrip at the end. We talked 
about the people be would 
meet and howpe^eget on and 
soon, and we discussed basic is¬ 
sues. It haroens and it’s emi¬ 
nently senile to do it," 

Lord Callaghan said he was 
veij' encouraged by what the 
new Labour government was 
doing, “j tliiiik it has created a 
new atmo^here," he said, “and 
I feel a new enthusiasm even in 
my old bones." 
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Sacred site: The Archbishop of CanterfMiry, Dr George Car^, and his chaplain, Canon Colin Fletcher, walking in the grounds of the new museum Photograph: Emma B 


Pilgrims take easy route to C^terbury^ 


Clare Gamer 


Pngrims following in the foot¬ 
steps of St Augustine arrived in 
Canterbury yesterday in con¬ 
siderably less time and more 
comfort than their predecessor 
1,-400 years ealier. 

Fifty ecumenical volunteers 
clambered out of their special¬ 
ly emnmissioned coadie^ bav- 
'm% taken one week to retrace 
the joum^' from Rome to Can- 
tetbiuy which took St Augustine 


an entire year in 597. They 
were met the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr George Carey, 
and Cudinal Basil Hume, head 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England, at Sr Augfistine's 
landing place at Hugin Green, 
near Rmnsgate. The reception 
crowd also included AngUcan. 
Roman Catholic, Method^ and 
Oiurdi of Scotlaml woishipp^ 
The celebrations marking 
the 1,400th anniversaiy of St 
/^gustine's arrh^ m ^nt to 


convert the English to Chris¬ 
tianity wiU reach a climax today 
when the Prince of Wales at¬ 
tends a special service at Can¬ 
terbury (^ihedraL 
The service will be a anique 
occasion in the history of E^- 
lish Christianity. The sixth-oeD- 
tury CofUalnoy Gospefr, a book 
believed to been brought 
to En^and by St Attgustine him- 
selt has been transported from 
its home at Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Cambrid^, to form a fo¬ 


cal poffit of the celebrations. The 
book is normally only brought 
to Canterbury for the enthrone¬ 
ment of a new archbishop. 

The presence of the Mnce, 
who has sparked controvert 
with his outspoken opinions 
on religious faith, is seen by 
some as an attempt to heal the 
rift with the Chunm of England. 

Dr Carey gave a seiTmm at a 
service in Qmterbuiy's St Mar¬ 
tin and St Paul Church, saying: 
“As today, so in the time of 


Beitha, a congregation met 
faithfuQy here to bear witness 
to Christ in the midst of a pop¬ 
ulation that had either never 
had or had largely lost touch 
with their Christian roots. 

“But as today, too. so in the 
time of Augustine, people came 
from afar to this city to share 
their faith and to spread the 
good nows of Oirist.^ 

Earlier, Dr Carey opened a 
£lm English Heritage museum. 
Among the exhibits are artefacts 


and manuscripts relati^ to the 
arrival of the saint which have 
never been viewed by the pub¬ 
lic. Ihe museum is on (he site 
of the ruined abbey, founded by 
& Augustine in 1898. 

Each pilgrim was given two 
copies of St Mark's Gospel, 
one to study on the journey and 
the other to give away, as well 
as an olKie branch to repre^nt 
peace, when they left Rome. 
TTieirj’ourney enm in London¬ 
derry on 9 June. 
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As a business cra\cilcr. wouldn't it be wreat if die 
airline \-ou \ W most often were linked to other maior 
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<^er countries and organisa' 
tions to do the same. TTie de¬ 
cision was announced the 
Minister, Gohar Ayub 

No country had previously 
.reoignised the laliban govem- 

. ment, set up in September last 

■■ year when the Islamic militia 
captured the capital Kabul 

Mr Dostum escaped on Fri- 
day to lashkent, the capita] of 
Uzbekistan, and arrived in 
Turkey yesterd^, reportedly 
- seeking asylum. Ihikey, critical 
of the Taliban, has backed Mr 
y^ostum, who is an ethnic 
^zbek. 

' The fall of Mazar-e-Sharif 
brought virtually all of 
Afghanistan - barring a few 
pockets of resistance - under 
one regime for the first time 
since the Soviet army ended a 
ID-year occnpation in 1^9. 

‘‘Don't be afraidL Open your 
sho^ AD is safe," said Majeed 
Ro:^ one of the mutineers that 
deserted Mr Dostum a week 



Rashid Dostum: 11ie defeat- 
ad Afghan warioni arriving at 
a hotel in Ankara yesten^ 
Photograph: Reuters 

ago to join the laliban atnqr. 
The streets were calm desinte 
seme looting. Jeeps packed 
with soldiers canymg rocket 
launchers and assault rifles 
roared through the streets. 

The Taliban victory was a 
boost to Pakistan, vMch had 
supported the group amid the 

diaos of feuding miHtfaB 

that foUowed the ousting of the 
Soviet-backed reg^e in 1992. 

But Saturday's advance could 
bode 01 for C^tral Asian re- 


backed Mr Dnsnim in the hope 
that he would sUeld their Mus¬ 
lim pt^ulations ^ro the '&1- 
iban's infiuence. 


fbaxsed 
asshietbe 
touring coi^ 
tries tiiai the Udiban govern-, 
mentis stne^ adberiiQ lo.a 
polky ofiionbiteiferetiee inlbe 
mtetaal afibirs of other ebuh- 
tries," MuUah Mohammed 
Gfaous siU in Idaihabad. 

Qn-Saimdiy, some armed 
men were seen xinmiog ficoan fire. 
sbem of mooqr dbangers with 
poexets stuBed with wra of tiie 
nearly worthless local currency 
and with US dollars. 

The United Nations guest 
housein the heart of the dry was 
rot^d hy more than a dozen 
men. Aid workers and foreign 
journalists said the intruders es¬ 
caped mth moD^, two-way ra- 
di^ watches and a tetevraon 
satelUte receiver.'No one was 
hurt. 

Giant posters of Mr Dostum 
that had dominated the dty lay 
in tatters outside the g^d 
blue mosque that houses the 
tomb of one of Islam’s greatest 
saints, HaaatAlL In their fda^ 
were pictures of R^ol 
Pahlawan, the brother of Gen¬ 
eral Malik ^hlawan who 
led the mut^ agah^ Mr Dos¬ 
tum. After his aMagrinarinn, Ra* 
sodl Pahlawan became a fc^ 
hera 

From the domed mosque 
that donunates the landscsqje of 
Mazar-e-Sharif^ a deric cried 
praises of the Ihlibao and its 
leader. Mullah Mohammed 
Omar. ‘‘Ibdsy God is with us 
and with the ‘foliban. Every 
problem we have will be solved. 


- 







Victory: Hghters loyal to General Malik Pahlawan, who led the mutiny against Rashid Dostum and formed an alliance 
wWi the Talfean.palroini^ toe norttieincHy of Mazar*«-8harif yesterday Photograph: BK Bangash/M=* 


Communism is gone forever. 
Dostum is gCN^ forever," rang 
the clerk’s voice over the loud 
spetdter. ■ 

A Ihliban commander said 
the reHspous army wiU soon 
head south toward the territo¬ 


ry controlled by Ahmed Shah 
Massootl the defence minister 
of the former govenunent 
that was e:q>i^ed from 
Kabul last Sqitember ty the Ikl- 
iban. 

The Ihliban have imposed a 


severe veiacm of Idam that bars 
women from working, bans al¬ 
cohol and most entertainment, 
and forces men to pray in the 
mosques. 

■ The Ihliban captured the 
Salang Pass, whidi lies on the 


msun higfamy from Kabul to 
Central Asia, rriien a comman¬ 
der of forces defending it struck 
a deal with the islamk mOitia. 
Hundreds of jubilaot Ihliban 
troops waited to nxive across the 
front line. 


Poland 
votes on 
freedom 
charter 


Andrz^ Slytoishi 

Associated Press 


\tihzsaw~-B^nyeais after the fiall 
rfth ehonQgt^Rtevotedyefr 

feld^ on a new. wi mai U H i ni i that 

would oia the last lemnanls 

of the ccmnainist svsieoi and fos- 


ticp mto PiiTope, 

The new charter commits 
Poland to a market economy 
and private ownership, guar¬ 
antees Mrsonal fr^doms nec^ 
essary Tor entrance into the 
European Union ani^ ensures 
cndlian control of the miliiaiy 
necessary for Nato menfoeishqx 
Polls leadi^ up to the ref- 
erendom indirai^ that most 
voters favoured the new char¬ 
ter, but the referendum cam- 
pai^ has emphasised 
traditional political divisions. 

In the last major political. 
oonfiontation before legiriatzve 
elections in September, right- 
mi^ parties - induding Soli- 
darily - are calling on supporters 
to reject the charter passed 
the left-wing parliamenL 
Some 28 rmUiou people are 
eligible to vote on the charter. 

results based on exit polls 
were to be released after voting 
dosed at lOptn, but official re¬ 
sults were not expected until late 
tod^ or earh' lomorrow. 

ftesideoi Aleksander Kwas- 
niewsld, who led pariiament’s 
constitutional committee for 
two years before being elected 
president, has been one of the 
diarter's dnef backers, sa^i^ it 
vnll usher in political stability. 

Right-wing parties, who 
found themselvK outside par- 
fiament after the 1993 legj^tive 
elections, criticise it mutty on 
moral grounds. Solidarity, the 
fonner trade union that to 
the fan of the communist i^jme 
in 1989, wanted the charter to 
state that God-given law, or a 
unwersal set of t^ues, was high¬ 
er than airy law made by men. 

In a gesture to tire chinch, the 
diarter guarantees protectira of 
human life, bat it does not 
qiedfically ban abortion. It also 
outlaws homosexual marriages 
and guarantees the right of re¬ 
ligion dasses in sdiools. 
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Internet to 
sweep away 
French law 
on polls 


John LkhfMd 

Paris 


and Smoss m 


If yesterday's French parliamentaiy 
elktion changes nothing else, it may 
chaise the rules banning the put> 
lication of opinion polls in the run> 
up to election day. 

It becaae clear over the last 
week that acts of national political 
censorship of this kind cannot eas¬ 
ily survive the coming of the Inter¬ 
net. The issue is emblematic of one 
of the themes raised by the election 
campaign: how should France react 
and adapt to the Anglo-Saxon-led 
global revolution in information 
and open markets? 

As Fiance went to the polls yes¬ 
terday in the lirsi of the two rounds 
of the snap parliamentaiy elections, 
the foreigj) and Internet-led assault 
on the national polling rules con¬ 
tinued to have polidcal and legal re- 
veiberations. 

Under the 20-year-old election 
code, c^inion polls cannot be made 
publ^ in France in the last week of 
the campaign. They continue to be 
taken, for private clients, such as po- 
lickaj parties and banks, but th^ can¬ 
not be published or broadcast. 

In the last week, several of these 
poll findings were published on the 
Internet, on the web sites of British 


ewroapers and even 
tha t of the Frenw daily, LibAvtion. 
In protest at the nonsense that this 
made of the election law, three 
French new™pers-Lc Arisien, La 
Tribune and la Republique des 
Pyrenees - reprinted the findings. 
They showed, in fact, little change 
on the last le^ly published polls 
forecasting a slender victory for the 
centre-right gewemmenL 

The Fi«ncfa opioioo ped] watchdog 
has asked the interior ministry to 
take legal action against these tfuee 
publications and abo against Ubdra- 
lion. which advertised the presence 
of the polls on its she. The news¬ 

papers could face fine of up to 
£50.000 for each offence. 

No action is likely against the Azf- 
fy Teleffaph. which commissioned its 
own poll, published in Britain and 
on the Internet but not in its over¬ 
seas edition. Nothing is likety to h^ 
pen to the HUnme de Genive, which 
published poll findings in its Swiss 
edition. Its French edition pub¬ 
lished extracts from the electoral 
code, details of its web site and a tek- 
phooe number for French readers to 
call. The Internet address was in¬ 
undated - 36,000 visits in one hour, 
including an attempt to introduce a 
virus and close down the service. 

The absurdity of the situation is 



Mom cTun ehieiu Voters chatting in Menton yesterday, as Ranee went to the polfs in the first round of the snap parHamentary elections 


demonstrated by the fact that two of 
the tel^hone calls received by the 
Swiss newspaper came from the 
French industry ministry and the of¬ 
fice of the former French prune min¬ 
ister. Laurent Fabius. 

The issue has wider political sen¬ 
sitivity because of a widespread con¬ 
coction in France that globalism and 


the media revolution are a threat to 
- even a pto against - the Irench way 
of life. Senior officials of the French 
polling or^nisations said the week's 
evciats pro^ that the polling truce 
could not survive the age of ^obal 
information and should be abolished. 
Lionel Jospin, the Socialist leader, 
said the law had to be changed. If 


France wished to continue with its 
polling mice, it would have to go the 
whole hog and outlaw the talmg of. 
opinion polls in the final week, not 
just their publicatioo. 

The resLi voting passed off yester¬ 
day with only two or three minor in¬ 
cidents. Three bombs csqploded near 
government tniildings in Corsica, but 


this is a fairly standard event on any 
weekend. A su5{^ package was 
blown up by secu^ services near to 
a poUing station at Wleurbaine in 
the suburbs of Lyons. It turned out 
to be a bag of washing. 

On a mote productive note, a can¬ 
didate for the radical-left Mouve- 
meni des Citoyens, was taken to 


photograph: Brian Harris 


hospital on the eve of polling to have 
a baby. Catherine Cotard. a 
didate at Montdlimar, in the Rfadne 
valley, gave birth to a healthy dau^- 
ler. ThKMemed likely to be her oofy 
success of the weekend. As a candi¬ 
date, Ms Oot^ was not ei^iwted to 
survive into next week's dedsive, sec¬ 
ond round of voting. 


Racists, rednecks and the reform of Cknada 



t sh 



Wncouver — On his small 
square patch of Canada, sur¬ 
rounded by a aiue-foot fence of 
English laiirel. Reform Man is 
raiJmg against the Frenchmen 
who run the bloody govern¬ 
ment. and dropping remarks 
about Chinese diivef& 

"I admire a lot of those oth¬ 
er cultures, but in their own 
country," said Sid Blancbeit, a 
diesel engine mechanic. Mr 
BUmchett lives in north Van¬ 
couver, a hotly contested riding 
in-the 2 June election. There arc 
two signs outside his fence: 
one for the Inform Party, and 
another that says ''No More 
Prime Ministers from Quebec". 
He's proud to be a racist and a 
redneck, be said, if that means 
defending his own culture, re¬ 
ligion. and traditions. 

Covering Reform can be like 
waking up in a Monty Python 
sketch, as one Vancouver jour¬ 
nalist said this week. Old-fash¬ 
ioned caricatures pop up and 
say the most extraordinary 
things. Members bell out Oh 
Canada at party meetings, and 
while they drop clangers about 
blacks, gays, or Sikhs, the race 
th^ realty detest is the French. 

In 1993, Reform went from 
one seat in the Canadian par¬ 
liament to 52. riding the back of 
the conservative collapse. Four 
v’ears kter, though the Liberals 
seem assured of re-election, it is 
Reform that dominates the ix> 
liticai conversation, along with 
its leader. Preston Manning. 

Anger against the conseWa- 
tiws pul Reform in place: Mr 
Manning is now fanning the 


With a poll imminent, reactionaries are out in force, writes Fim Cornwell 


flames against Quebec to bring 
his voters back (o the polls, ac¬ 
cusing his opponents of pan¬ 
dering to French Canada. 

The other pa^ leaders - all 
Quebec politicians, as be has 
pointed out- turned on him for 
running the most divisive cam¬ 
paign ia Canadian histoiy, even 
fomendDg civil war. 

“They are constitutional ar¬ 
sonists.^ said V^jren Kinsella, 
a former joumalist and aide to 
the Liberal Prime Minister, Jean 
ChnStieo, chaUenging the Re¬ 
form encumbent in North \4m- 
couver. A Bible-tot^ prairie 
Christian, Mr Mamimg’s politi¬ 
cal base is in Aibena, where his 
father was premier for 25 years 


and a radio preacher for nearly 
50. At 54, Mr Manning recent¬ 
ly bad his teeth straitened, and 
dropped his clunlty glasses alter 
laser surgery on his'eyes. But vot¬ 
ers still seem uncomfortable 
with him personally - '‘a bit loo 
odd for me" said one man. in the 
streets of ‘T'lonh Van". 

His support is almost exclu- 
stvety in the west, in Alberta and 
neighbouriag BritMi Columlria, 
where he won 24 of 32 BC seats. 
He would actually like Quebec 
to leave Canada, it is whispered, 
because without it Reform 
would have a shot at forming a 
governraenL His showing ^ 
time could determine whether 
Reform can overtake the stum¬ 


bling Bloc Quebecois as the 
country’s official opposition, or 
whether it will eventually fade 
like other upstart populist 
movements from the region. 
Reform Ls trying to push east 
into Ontario; at the same time 
it looks to lose several seats on 
home turf in British Columbia. 

The party’s platform is con- 
serv'ativc, but with a populist 
edge that has made corporate 
donors slow to hop on board. It 
is for downsizing the federal 
government in favour of the 
provinces; longer jail sentences; 
limiting Indian and Esldrao land 
ri^ts: keeping out aD but skilled 
(read European) immigrants; 
referendums on abenion and the 


death penalty. It embraces tax 
cuts and rejects gun control and 
multi-culturalism, having led a 
parliamentary charge on the 
Mounties for allowing Sikh re¬ 
cruits to wear turbans. 

bhr Manning once described 
homosexuality, condemned by 
tus efauzebu as “destructive to the 
individual and in the long run 
to the society’;, a remark he now 
says was misqwitesd. 

Reform candidates stress 
their modernity whh volun¬ 
teers on rollerblades and hand¬ 
ing out short home videos on 
the door step rather than can¬ 
vassing diiet^. The Canadian 
press, however, has delighted in 
reporting a string of politically 
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incorrect remarks by top party 
figures. Black or gay employees 
could fairly be sent to the back 
of a ^op by the owner if a cus¬ 
tomer is ’‘uncomfortable", one 
MP famously remarked last 
year. Another quoted Adolf 
Hitler in ParliamenL 

Reform's sudden victory un¬ 
doubtedly attracted a lot of un¬ 
savoury types, and put a few in 
ParliamenL But Western Cana¬ 
dians, even leftists who loathe 
him persontdly, are irritated at 
being cast as ^Utical neander¬ 
thals by the eastem^<ioinmated 
media. Vmcouver intellectuals 
stty Mr Manning has touebexi the 
w^s genuine grievances over 
years of being short-changed by 
Onawa, as the east has claimed 
the lion's share of the govern¬ 
ment pic. from ship-building 
and military contracts, to cabi¬ 
net posts and even arts funding. 

Vhncumvr is demandit^ more 
attention as Canada's fastest- 
growing, hinpest city, and a mag¬ 
net for I^cMc trade and culture. 
“We are under-represented in 
evciy way. and the Reform Par¬ 
ty luu cau^t on to thaL" said Pe¬ 
ter Newman, Canada's best 
known political writer, a former 
editor nf Macleans magazine. 

The establishment “hate and 
fear" Preston Manning, said 
Alan Tvdgg, editor of fiC Rook 
a quurterty books maga¬ 
zine. 

“Reform don't represent me, 
hut they do rcpre.sent a lot of 
people. All he’s realty doing is ex¬ 
pressing the alienation ofpeoplc 
in the western half of Cinuda. 
They don't get a fair shake." 


Kabila’s troops ‘killed 
unarmed refugees’ 

Laurent Kabila’s rebels massacred more than 200 
unarmed Rwandan Hutu refugees at a port on the Congo 
River earlier this month and a further 140 at a village to 
the south, witnesses said. 

Priests, chal servants and residents told Reuters new’s 
agency that Mr Kabila's Alliance IdUed more than 200 
refugees on a quayside at Mbandaka, on the same day 
that his fighters seized the western town. A delegation of 
priests vinied the new rcgfonal governor because ib^ 
were outraged when he had said no refugees were IdOed. 

Meanwhile, ambassadors from .the United States and 
Britain congratulated the self-proclaimed F:esideat Kabila 
and pcomij^ their support Reuters - Mbandaka 

Neo-Nazis bum church 

Suspected German neo-Nazi arsonists burnt down a 
Catholic church in Lubeck. Firefighters found swastikas 
scrawled in the aisle of the St Vicelin Church - two around 
the name of a priest who is campaigning to stop the 
deportation of Algerian asylum-seekers. Reut^ - Lubeck 

Northern League test strength 

Italy's Norlhem League held a “referendum" on formiog 
a breakaway northern state in a trial of strength with its 
poliiical opponents. The League's leader, Umberto Bossi, 
said that the exercise would be a “punch in the teeth" for 
politicians in Rome and “a step forward on the path to 
freedom for the North". Prime I^nister Romano P^i 
and President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro responded with 
mockeiy and condemnation. Reuters - Milan 

Engelbert wows Beirut 

A piackcd house in Beirut cheered singer Engelbert 
Humperdinck, 61. as he performed old favourites like 
“Please release me" and “The shadow of your smile". 

“He was breathtaking. I could listen to him for ages." said 
Wadad Demechtdeh. one of the fans. AP - Beirut 
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. Troops oust Sierra Leone’s president 


Freetown - 5;niH;_~ 

f^;^.stateofSe^a'L*^‘= 

ed the cwflian sovp^ oust- 

"Hie president 

bah,aewiniSeri|^"l^j“" Kai 

The coup ]ead^ *" 

A?sk-tc>Kla£n'"eurfS.%"T"^^^ “ 

Nigenan troops 
Residents repoitid ,1 


men hours after the coup was de¬ 
clared. Soldiers exdianged sustained 
fire with Nigerian troops guarding the 
Slate house in Freetown. 

Heavy gunfire tet broke ont 
soon afttf Sam from the direction of 
Slate House and the militaiy head-. 
quarters, with troops using machine- 
guns, mortars and rocket-propelled 
grenades. 

Shooting continued'into the ear^ 
iy ttAemoon, 3^ solders broke into 
housing compounds of United Na¬ 
tions st^ and Lebanese business¬ 


men, looting cars, fuel and household 
goods. 

The soldiers called for the return 
to Sierra Leone of Fbday Sankoh, 
leader of the rebel Revoludonaiy 
United Front (RUF), who has been 
kept in a hotel suite in the N^rian 
cmntal for the past two months by 
Nigeria's mfiitaiy authorities. 

Sankoh said the coup came as no 
surprise.''I was not infbmed by man, 
but I bad avision from the Amii^^ 
a few days ago that something was 
about to happen in Sierra Leone.” 


Sierra Leone, one of the world's 
poorest countries, has seen several 
coups and coup attempts in recent 
years. 

The soldiers, all enlisted men 
rather than officers, want the return 
from exile of Captain Solomon 
Musa, a former deputy militaiy 
leader link^ to coup allegatioDS in 
1993, and of Gener^ Julius Maada 
Ko, who led a successful coiq} in Jan¬ 
uary 1996 before handing over to Mr 
Kabbah after elections. 

Witnesses said sfoout 20 heavily 


armed soldiers broke into the 
Pademba Road centr^ prison and 
freed more than ^ inmates. 

Soldiers patrolling the streets 
wore red ceremonial oniforms in¬ 
stead of their usual green fatigues. 

Ni^rian troops tried to prevent 
the Sierra Leonean soldiers enter¬ 
ing certain areas. 

A ^kesman at State House said 
Mr Kabbah had been fiown by beli- 
oc^ter to nei^bouting Guinea, the 
usual- refuge for ousted Sierra 
X.eonean heads of state. 


The army has shown growing 
signs of discontent with troop re- 
ducdojis specified under a peace 
agreement signed by Mr Kabb^ and 
the RUF in November, and there has 
been tension between a southern 
tribe, the Mendes, «4io back Mr Kab¬ 
bah's Siena Leone People's Party, 
and northern tribes wbo feel mar¬ 
ginalised by his government. 

A spokesman for the coup lead¬ 
ers said the activities of ^diiional 
hunters known as Kamajors would 
be hann^. Under Mr Kabbah, they 


Rafsanjani sings 
swan song with a 
human touch 

Robert Fisk hears the former Iranian president’s 
reflections on his eight years as leader 




ifct ^ troops ‘klllK 
nriK-ii refugees' 
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It was All Akbar Rafsaniani's 
song and he was enjovinq 
It. No, he wouldn't say if he had 
TOted for Ayatollah Mohammed 
who was elected Pres¬ 
ident by an astonishing two- 

thirds of Iranians on f^day He 

was supposed to be neutral 
wasn’t he? 

The apple cheeks glowed, 
the Billy Burner fringe peeped 
as mischievously as ever from 
beneath the turban, the bonds 
played as usual with the green 
wrry-beads, tongue just occa- 
sicxiaUy moistening his lips when 
the questions got a little too near 
die mark. 

Was President Khatemi's 
government going to respond 
I to the vote ofyouth and women 
for change and modernism, he 
was asked? The tongue flicked 
over the lips again. It would 
“make no sense” to interpret 
the \'Ote of young Iranians as a 
protest against the previous 

K mment. he said. “If you 
at the statements by dif¬ 
ferent candidates, you can see 
their emphasis on.. .the preser¬ 
vation of the ^em." 

This was being economical 
with the truth. The voters gave 
their si^ort to HojatoUsIam 
Rafranjani’s S4-year-oId suc¬ 
cessor because he was offering 
new interpretatiODs of an Islamic 
republic and some real hope of 
finredom of speech, not the 
preservation of any “system”. 

But Mr Rafranjani is to be an 
influential figure looming over 
Mr Khatemi’s cabinet a mem- 
berof the Coundl of Bq^ediency 
which will “advise” the govern¬ 
ment on policies and arbitrate 
on differences emerging from 
the i/iajUs (parliament) - most 
of whose conservative clerical 
members were opposed to Mr 
Khatemi’s candidature. 

So was all this a message 
to Iran’s new president a re¬ 
minder that new brooms should 
sweep slowly? 

Mr Kbatemi moved between 



Former presiderit Rafoai^aiu 
(above), and Khatemi (bdiow) 



humour and melancholy. When 
a Chinese Journalist asked a 
four-minute question - about 
youth votes, aspirations and 
government re^ionsiveness - 
Mr Rafsanjani ^ve the man a 
withering smile and muttered: 
“Since China is a big countiy, 
1 suppose the questions are 
bound to be the same.” 

He also looked a h'ttle tired 
- cheeks hanging lower flian 
usual - as he talked to jour¬ 
nalists, with unusual candour. 


of the more depressing mo¬ 
ments of his ei^t years as 
president 

The “bitter eTqreriences” 
would include the Theban’s 
victory in Afghanistan, he sai^ 
the law of political progress in 
negotiations with die neutral 
Gulf states and the “cominuing 
status of Palestine”. At one 
point commenting on the dis¬ 
putes between the Arab Gulf 
nations and Iran, he rnminat- 
ed on the large US military 
presence in the re^on, addi^ 
wistfully that “umortunate^, 
the problem is that the Gulf is 
now neither Persian nor Arab, 
because it has become an 
American ChiLt” 

He was no less reflective 
when asked by an American 
jouraalist whether Iran was 
buying diemical wespons from 
Guna, the latest claim against 
Tehran to come from the State 
DepartmenL It was false, he 
said, but then drifted off into his 
memories of gas warfare dur¬ 
ing the conflict with Iraq. 

"We have bad such a malev¬ 
olent e]^perieiice of the use of 
chemical weapons that we 
would never want to have or use 
them. At die time, I was the sole 
commander of (he war, and we 
were fighdng in the [Iraqi Kur- 
di^] Halabja area - and 1 wit- 
nessM such terrible scenes, 1 
could never forget them. The 
pec^le of Halabja ccKiperated 
with us and didn't fight us and 
so Saddam was angry and re¬ 
sorted to the advanc^ diem- 
ical wespons he had received 
from Germany and used them 
against those people." 

Saddam Hussein’s use . of 
chemical weapons at Halabja is 
weU-knowD - and the reference 
to Germai^was a sharp dig at 
the country which has just ac¬ 
cused Iran’s spiritual leader of 
organKiDg the murder of exiled. 
opposition leaders. But there 
was something all too real 
about the way Mr Rafranjani 



Vesterdaiy’s man: lehran worker removing a campai^ poster of defeated candidate All Akbar Nategh-Nuri Riotx^grapb: AFP 


opened his arms wide, re- 
iriembering bow‘^e chemicals 
went over long distances and 
hung down over the ground and 
when ai^ne even smelt the 
substance, they died. I saw 
such awful thinip there, and 1 
hope this scene ^ never be re¬ 
peated in any countiy.” 

There were other dues to the 
man's perstmalhy; a suggestion 
that, yes, women might be giv¬ 


en ministerial portfolios in a fu¬ 
ture government • a sop to Mr 
Khatemi, perhaps - and a lo^ 
diatribe arout the Iranian pris- 
oners-of-war still believed to be 
in Iraqi captivity. "We are re¬ 
ally sorry for th^ people who 
have been kept as POWs in 
Iraqi piisoDs for maityyears. 
think there are about 5,000 of 
OUT POWs in Iraqi hands. But 
after a while the Iraqi govern¬ 


ment said there were no more 
POWs with them and from 
that time onwards, we have not 
received any information about 
the fate of those prisoners. 
Their families are waiting to 
hear. Kuwait also has the same 
problem with Iraq...” 

It was Mr Ra&uyam' who 
had to persuade Ayatollah 
Khomeini to end the eight-^ar 
war with Iraq in 1988. “I have 


drunk from the cup of poison,” 
the old man told Mr Rafranjani 
then. Nevertheless, the de¬ 
parting president revved yes¬ 
terday that the Iranians were 
to send an invitation to Saddam 
to the forthcoming Islamic 
summit in Tehran. No one 
dared ask what be would do 
if the world-famous “Beast of 
Baghdad” decided to make 
an ^ipearance. 


haw b^n developed as a security 
militia in the south-east, initially to 
defend mminp areas a Mingt ruf 
attacks. 

There have been clashes between 
Kanujors and the army, anrf many 
soldiers resent the resources pro- 
by the presidency. The Deputy 
Defence Minister, Hmga Norman, 
is a former Kamajor. 

In the north, aseries of recent at¬ 
tacks was officially blamed on the 
rebels, but the army was widely ru¬ 
moured to be involved. 


Sleaze 
puts 
Arafat 
at risk 


Eric Silver 

Jerusalem _ 

Yasser Arafat may soon face hfc 
first serious parliamentary test 
of confidence after the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority took the ex- 
traordinaiy step at the weekend 
of putting a figure on its own 
corruption and inefficiency. 

An^' opposition MFs were 
yesterday drafting a motion of 
censure over an official auditors' 
report that S323iii, almost 40 
per cent of the Palestinian Au -1 
thority budget, was either wast¬ 
ed or misused last year. 

Some ministers were also 
accused of channelling ftmds 

fiom foreign donors into private 
bank accounts. The member 
states of the European Union. 
are responsible for 54 per cent 
of aid to the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

One minister alone was said 
to have run up a S7,000 tele¬ 
phone bill in a single month. As 
much as $S0m from purchase 
tax on cars that should have 
gone into the general budget 
was ^nt on cars for o£fid&. 
Senior figures are alleged to 
have awai^ contracts to com¬ 
panies in which they had a per¬ 
sonal interest 

Jarar Kidwa, who compfled 
the 600-page report for Mr 
Arafat, promised:‘All ministeis, 
deputies and directois-general 
who are behind this waste will 
' be brought to justice. Names 
' and details of the misuse of 
funds have been given to Pres¬ 
ident Arafat” 

Dr Haider Abdel Sbafi, a vet¬ 
eran nationalist MP who was 
amon^ the founders of the 
Palestine Liberation Organira- 
tion, sai± “We had an inkling 
that things were bad, but we 
didn't know they were as bad as 
this. This performance is far 
from what the people exp^xed. 

“The contrast between the 
conditions of the majority of our 
people and the way ministers 
and nigh officials live, their big 
bouses and cars, is shameful. Iff 
there is a chance that it mi^t 
pass, I would vote no confidence 
in the Govenunent” 




Once upon a time there was an honest traffic cop... 



At least life here has ncX lost its sense 
of mystery. \%Ik into any bookshop 
in Moscow. CJonsumerisna and com¬ 
puter electronics may have stripwd 
the ^Rfestero world of its ma^’c. but 
missian children still read faiiy sto¬ 
ries, and believe the planet is pop¬ 
ulated by no small number of eh^ 
fioblins. witches, pirates and sunefry 
other life fonns who outshine the 
dreary human being. And that, m nty 
view, is exactly how it should be. 

My favourite fairy tale was told to 
me by a patient young wc^ called 
Irena who teaches me Russian 
must be made clear that she insists 
her storv is absolutely true m every 
rfgfttti P eingaWfestenier,andascep- 

do not know if 1 entrreV 

SfcS; buiyoii can be thej^. 

It is the story of*e White Craw. 


His real nam e is Alexander. For 
some years, he has. been working in 
Moscow as an officer with the traf¬ 
fic police, otherwise known as the 
State Automobile Inspectorate or 
GAl, whose staff are about aspop- 
ular here as an Iranian in the Whue 
House. 

Their dreadful reputatiOD is root¬ 
ed in their habit of standing on the 
streets of Moscow, flag^g down 
cars, usualty for no reason, and ex- 
tractiiig bribes from drivers. In the 
last 18 months, I have been oooqieDed 
to shell out three times, after being 
stopped on the flimsiest of fmtens. 

Alesander, however, was difleioit 
He is, Irena insists, a higfafy educat¬ 
ed man'Mio only jt^ned the force be¬ 
cause the .alternative was a 
compulsory stint in the Soviet army 


DAY 


in Afghanistan. He was also the only 
honest officer in the GAl. No mat¬ 
ter how hard his colleagues pressed 
him, be refused to acc^ bribes of 
aity kind, or to give in to the threats 
and mtimidation of party big w^ and 
other jumped-tqi offioals who felt 


was the Rubtyovskoye Chauss£e. a 
wide road that sweeps out of 
Moscow towards the towns and vil¬ 
lages where many of Moscow's 
"muMz” - a term for the high-ups 
winch liteialty means Txiinps” - have 
their coimtty houses. Then, as now. 


every weekend the road was pecked 
with erqpenrive cars, travelling at high 
speeds, their lights flashing. 

“Drunk drivers would shout at 
hfm: ‘Do you know who I am? Do 
yon know who nty father is? 1 am ^ 
ing to conqilain about you V* says fre- 
oa, a dose friend of the Crow’s. “But 
be absolutely reftised to budge. If 
they had broken the law, they would 
have to pay the official penalty.” 

The story has a sad ending. The 
White Craw - or “bidaya vanma", 
the term gTven to people who stand 
out - has been promoted to a senior 
rank and is now working as an ad¬ 
ministrator. Irena says hK wife tired 


of seeing his colleagues grow rich 
with corruption while he scraped bv 
on government wages, so she left 
him. The force's o^ straight offi¬ 
cer is now off the streets, and alone. 

Yet, ^oomy though the conclusion 
is, maity Moscow drivers have now 
even more reason for not wanting to 
deal with an honest cop. This month, 
penalties for road traffic offences 
were raised by up to IS times. 
Speeding is punishable Xry a fine of 
more thw 1.2m roubles (£130), the 
sort of money that the average Mus¬ 
covite makes in a month (although 
car owners generally tend to be 
wealthier than the norm). Not wear¬ 


ing a seat-belt can set you up back 
£63. With such dracoman punish¬ 
ments, maity motorists, whether in¬ 
nocent or gufity. prefer to pay a lesser 
bribe to a bent cop than to pay the 
offi^ foe. 

There is another wsy to ease the 
blow. Under the law, the GAJ (pro¬ 
nounced Guy«e) have conaderabie 
disaetioD when deciding the exaa lev¬ 
el of the fine. The fines are defined 
partly by the circumstances of the of¬ 
fence but also by the attitude of the 
driver when he (there are very few 
women drivers) is flag^ dom. A 
certain amount of ser^ty pays off, 
afthou^ blatant giovell^ is widely 
deemed counteiinDductive. So, too. 
is being stroppy. There is an offence 
listed as “consdous insubordina¬ 
tion”. Fine: 1.25in roubles (£138). 


Some foreigners sail close to the 
wind on this front by pietenriiog thq' 
understand no Rusrian. 

The authorities do seem to be tiy^ 
ing to dean up the GAl. Tliey are 
working on a scheme to introduce a 
plastic debit card, which you pur¬ 
chase in advance. Ibaffic police will 
be able to deduct fines from the card, 
using an electronic scanning ma¬ 
chine. Mysteriously, the force's com¬ 
manders appear to believe tfoir 
oScers will dutifully use these, in¬ 
stead of asking the victims for a les^ 
er sum in cash, and podteting ft. 
Perhaps the bosses are right; pe^ps 
there on? more white crows out 
there on the streets. But I suspect 
ihai Russian diQdren are not the only 
ones who believe in fairy tales. 

PMI Reeves 
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An office with a phone 

How novel. A 

The Nokia 9000 Communicator. A'phone, fax, Web browser, E-Maifterminal, SMS message device and personal organiser in one. 

. At sdected oiideis of Etocoii^ DnonsTax fre^ John lewis Rutfiesh'ih PC Woild, feofries Plume, Talkland, The biplio'ic (tetehouse; The Link and all good independent lelailos and computer deaieis. 


NOKIA 

Connecting People 


HqIis and the airoMS symbol aic repiacreii tiad ema i k s. 

















All together now 

English National Bailees ‘Swan Lake’ opens this week with a cast of 65 
swans. Visions of'KUer Girls ^ng to mincL But why shouldn’t a ballet 
audience appreciate dancing in unison? By Louise Levene 

H uman bodies moving 
in unison to form a 
grand desi^ create a 
vciy accessible plea¬ 
sure. The shapes and 


H uman bodies moving 
in unison to form a 
grand desi^ create a 
vciy accessible plea¬ 
sure. The shapes and 
patterns that constitute the human 
kaleidoscope of a Busby Berkeley 
number or a ^chronised swim¬ 
ming routine are easy on the eye 
and need make no intellectual 
demands on the viewer. The audi¬ 
ence can lie back and watch the 
pretty patterns while the music 
washes over them. Pfeeev Spencer, 
doyerme of formation b^ioom 
dancing, makes no apology for 
unison's easy appeal: ‘The spec¬ 
tacle is so much easier to 
absorb. You see the whole scene in 
a comfortable glance, you don't get 
tennis neck trying to look at iL" 
Formadoo dancing confinns one 
of the golden rules of theatre: 
massed mediocrity can be every bit 
as spectacular as individual virtu¬ 
osity. Unison is everywhere and the 
public's appetite for it has long 
been inexhaustible: can-can. Mrs 
Tiller s girls. Trooping the Colour. 
Rhvrdance, ^chronised swim¬ 
ming, the classical corps de ballet 
All appeal to the human eye’s 
delight in patterning. A true 
balletomane might question bal¬ 
let's place on that list but there has 
always been an element of the 
ballet audience that is more inter¬ 
ested in the precision-drilled spec¬ 
tacle than (he p/asrique. Indeed, 
there was a time when the audi¬ 
ence's interest was even less aes¬ 
thetic. In the last centu^. the tan¬ 
talising prospect of girls galore 
had a basic appeal in a world 
where a red-blooded male was 
lucl^ to glimpse the le^ on a 
piano. The idea that 72 pink silk 
knees and diighs might be available 
for inspection in a respectable 
theatre made (he bailet banc irre- 
sislible and every production bad 
its vision scene complete with a few 
dozen girls doing relatively simple 
thin^ to form ingenious desi^s. 
Critics at the time were not always 
happy with these ballaNks, (u^uing 
that mey weren't in the spirit of the 
true hauad'aciion but ewed more 
to the inferior "baUeis feeries”. 
plotless, pulcliritutUnous extrava¬ 
ganzas that were the ancestors of 
folUes and revues. 

In fact, in the hands of a paster 
like Petipa or Tvanov, an apjf^ntly 
hrelevant interlude featuring more 
pretty girls than would aonnaOy be 
ration^ or desirable could be trans¬ 



formed into a work’s most endur¬ 
ing image and. on a good ni^t, the 
symphonic white act could tran¬ 
scend the merely wrell-drilled and 
approximate the sublime. The 
vision scene in La Bayadere, and 
the laki^de scenes of Swan Lake 
with their ghostty squadrons of 
women in white, are classic exam¬ 
ples of th& masterly use of massed 
effect. 

OK. Big is Beautiful. But surely 
size isn't eveiyiAmg? Surely Che 
ballet’s beauty and significance 
doesn't increase exponentially as 
one lengthens the cast list? Isn’t 
there a critical point at which the 
aesthetic response gives way to 
sheer amazement that the world 
affords that many pretty women? 
EngUsh National Ballet’s new pro¬ 
duction of Swan Lake which o^ns 
at the Royal Albert Hall on Thurs¬ 
day will future 65 swans. The crit¬ 
ics^ knives are out and words like 
“dreus** and ’‘dumbing down” are 
being used with abandon. This is 
not helped by the company’s proud 
boast that 1.000 metres of net will 
be required for the tutus - an 
unweloome echo of ballroom danc¬ 
ing trivia. Next they'll be telling us 
that Derek Deane’s mother is 
seidng on all the sequins by hand. 
The other, possibly more valid, 
concern is that classical ballet can¬ 
not be made in the round. Ibe 
Albert H^'s most recent forays 
into ballet presentation have not 
been a critic success. In 1993, the 
Bolshoi, belong time Co retmild 
their ballets from scratch, 
’’adapted” them for perfonnance 
on a thrust stage but ibe views fiom 
the sides were appal^g. Derek 
Deane admits to finding the Bol- 
shofs Albert Hall venture “vulgar^ 


and “brash” but insists that, v^en 
choreo^i^hed spedfiddly for the 
arena, it mil woik. *niere is no 
need to turn classical ballet into a 
ezreus. Ihis Swan Lake i$ just a 
large version of a clasacal produc¬ 
tion. It's wrong to compare it mth 
a proscenium areh production, lb 
say you have to have a proscenium 
ai^ to see ballet properly’ is a bit 
pretentious. It’s important to 
experiment.” Patrick Deuchar, 
chief executive of Che Albert Hall, 
has enjoyed huge commercial suc¬ 
cess with arena operas like the 
recent Cannen and has bemi trying 
to get arena ballet into the Hall for 
a while. The a^ument that ballet 
is a pkxonal rather than a sculp- 
tUFaTspectade cuts no ice with him 
at all: “I view these things through 
arena spectacles. I app^ a differ¬ 
ent set of rules.” 

Ballet itself originated as an 
arena spectacle in the ballrooms of 
the Frendh courL However, it soon 
became a theatrical form and its 
steps and its productions were con- 
ce^d and developed with a per¬ 
spective stage in mind. Built into 
the dioreography was the assump¬ 
tion of an ided point of view 
the middle of the dress cir¬ 
cle, hence the high pricesV Peggy 
Spencer, used to performing in the 
round, is untep^ mth theatrical 
dance; “ J once had a long talk with 
Nuriev about this. It becomes 
very elitist b^use there’s always 
an ideal position to see from. At the 
Albert Hall everyone can see." 

Weh that's the plan, anyway. 
Derek Deane, armed with a scale 
model of the auditorium and hun¬ 
dreds of pennies, is making 
arrangements for our entertain- 
menL He is adamant that the result 


will tread the fine line between art 
and showbiz and, although he 
reqjects the hard work that goes 
into other nsssed ^ectacles, be 
insists that his jumbo Swan Lake is 
in a diffetenc dass. ”1 can watch 
ballroom dancing for 15, maybe 20 
minutes. It does make me giggle - 
the look, the hair, the permaneiit 
gria-bu^God.ifsblod^difBddt. . 
JUverdancel I only managed 20 
minutes. It was very clever, very . 
precise and for certain people 
that's enot^ entertainment, I sup¬ 
pose. Syndironised swonming is 
ateut shape, pattern and timing. 
It's not about feelings, it’s hot 
about telling a story. I've got 65 
swans and that can make 

you cry.” Patrick Deuchar, 
master of understaiemeot, con¬ 
fides, “Derek has an exuberant 
confidence level.” 

Dttme is actually less than hapiv 
at having to use 65 swans. He 
wanted 70. A normal English 
National Ballet production of Swan 
Lake coatains a mere 32 birds and 
recruitment basbeen aui^tmare. 
Once assembled, the differences- 
between the dancers became 
painfully apparent: “It’s ve^ diffi¬ 
cult when ^u have people nom so 
m^ di&rent schools We have 
tried to correct people's epaide- 
ment, correct their legs and feet. 
W^'ve had to get them all to work 
together musically, to breathe- 
threugh the movement, whkb gives 
the dancing a different quality.” 

If anjwne can knock them into 
shape it's Deane. In his four years 
as ENB's artistic director he has 
transformed the general standard 
of dandng: “When I came to this 
company ]t was at a physical low 
ebb. Pe^le who were coming for 
auditions had no stomachs, no 
backs, no legs.” He has trans¬ 
formed these human jellies into au 
impressive corps dc ballet. His 
efforts have brnn rewarded by a 
series of coups that make you won¬ 
der if a fauy godmother (or a 
Mepbistopheles?) is at work: the ^ 
company has won a se:^ Pruden¬ 
tial Award; Al^ai A^lmuratova, 
the greatest Russian baUerina of 
her generation, will lead the cast of 
Swan Lake on Thursday and his 
company, sboehorned on to the 
cramped Royal Festival Hall stage 
since 1951, can now wave goodbye 
to “thata&eadMplace” and strefeb- 
awake at the palatial London Col¬ 
iseum and the Royal Albert HalL 
Meanwhile. Deane’s London rivals 
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Swan vista: can the 65 boforeeing swmis of the ENB^s jumbo 'Swan Lake* (above) reveal more 
depth of feeing tiian the synchronised dandr^ of ’Riverdance' (top left)? Main photo: Laurie Lewis 


at Covent Garden, having dragged 
their feel over arrangements for 
alternative London venues during 
the th'catre's closure, will be camp- 
ipg out at the Barbican and Festi¬ 
val Hall. Derek Deane is for too • 
nice a chap not to have fellow feel¬ 
ing for his former Royal Ballet col¬ 
league but he isn't exactly losing 
sleep' over their plight. Mis com¬ 
pany, with a businessHl^c approach 
that contrasts so revealingly with 


the aristocratic Indecision of 
Coyent Garden, has scooped Lon¬ 
don’s finest venues and Russia’s 
greatest ballerina. Derek Deane 
can barely contain his glee: “You 
cannot Una^ie how pleased we 
arc.” 

Right now Deane’s only worry is 
raaishalling his 65 swans through 
countless rehearsals in the Albert 
HbU. Peggy Spencer is veiy sym¬ 
pathetic. “The Albert Half to us 


was a ni^tmare because you've got 
to arrange your patterns to fit a cir¬ 
cle.” Her formation dances usually 
featured a mere eight couples but 
she has been known to mastermind 
as many as300 at Earls Court Give 
her somewhere to stand and .she 
coudd mass-choreograph the world. 

'Swan Lake' tsat the Royal Albert 
HaB, London Stt7, fiorn 29 May to 
IUune(0I7J’589S2I2) 



Asides, dissolves and close-ups ..; TV takes to the stage 


Gerald Finley and Ann lbyk}r in 'Owen Mfinghave’, tfie Mack 
sheep of Britten operas Photograph: Mike Hoban 


T he black sheep of the 
Wingrave fas^y, the 
black sheep among Brit¬ 
ten operas. How good is Owen 
ffTngmve? Britten may have 
denied that its conception as a 
television opera (a mecUum he 
despised) in any way inhibited 
its relationship with the stage. 
But, true professional that be 
was. theie'sno question that be 
undertook the commission 
nundfoJ of the possibilines of 
television, mint^ of an audi¬ 
ence who would first perceive 
it through a lens darkly. Con¬ 
sider the high inddent of “solil¬ 
oquy'' and “aside”, private 
^o^ts, private passbns: the 
after-dinner scene with its tem- 
poraiy cessation of hostilities 
as “the camera” moves from 
one close-up to the next in a 
who's-thiaking-what assess¬ 
ment of the rituation so far. Or 
that master^ “dissolve” from 
the Prologue to Scene One, 
.Act Two where “The Ballad of 


the Wingraves” slips mid¬ 
phrase from folksong into dia¬ 
logue. Or the general tone of 
the piece - a more conversa¬ 
tional, pariando s^le. It's the 
orchestra (tautly directed here 
by Ivor ^Iton) that tells the 
tdes, its tunes of glory tos.sed 
back and forth in agitated, 
percussive ostinati shot 
throu^ with a plethora of fan¬ 
fares and tiny tattoos. 

something is awiy. Owoi 
BTngrave plays like a consci¬ 
entious objection. As drama, 
it's all subplot until Act livo. 
Britten and his librettist 
Myfanwy I^per do such a good 
jo6 dehumaniang the stu%. 
pig-headed mediocrity of the 
English militaiy csiabushmcnt 
that they leave themselves and 
us with little or nothing to 
relate to, Un^ that is, Owen 
finally proclaims, “In peace I 
have found my ima^.” That 
monologue-marvellously, res¬ 
olutely, delivered here Iw Ger- 


OPERA 


Owen Wingrave Glyndeboume. 
Kat’a Kabanova Covent Garden 


aid Fmley ~ is the scene on 
which the whole opcra'turns. U 
is Owen's and Britten's libera¬ 
tion. cascades of tuned pep’ 
cussion and consonant wind 
chordings opening up magic 
casemenb [n>m Paramoru. &u 
fomiiy's gjouiny country seat on 
to the free world bcj'ond. But 
it's a long time coming. 

Robin Phillips' Clynde- 
bourne louring production 
(developed for the main fcsii- 
val by Daniel Douner) feels - 
rather like the opera -curiouslv 
second-hand. Hisham Alls 
designs sen>*c well enough. 
Paramore is skeieiaL without 
walls, without substoiu^. but a 
prison none the less. The IMng 


and the ddnd arc one - extinct 
- the ground beneath them 
forever shifti^ (the inevitable 
revolve), their Mostly images 
ilcciingl^ caught behind trans¬ 
parent plaure frames. An excel¬ 
lent cost do ihuir level best ta 
flesh (hem out. Eiddwen Har- 
rhy (Miss Wingrave) is the fam¬ 
ily's bloodthirsty cheerleader, 
her manner as intimidating as 
her chest voice: Ann 'laylor's 
Kale is almost too spirited to 
have been so easily led. And 
there is a real glimmer of com¬ 
passion in the playing of the 
Coyles: Vivian Tierney Ls her 
usual' committed self and 
S tc%'en Page manta’s very con¬ 
vincingly the duality of hu role 


- that of militarist and human¬ 
ist, His last goodnight lo Owen 
is a genuinely touching bene¬ 
diction. Ill the production's 
most telling moment, Owen is 
symbolically, rituaiistically, 
stripped of his militaty uniform 
and returned to cb’vics while 
the family around him voice 
their disgust. Disinheritance 
can .surely not eome a moment 
too soon. Conscientious objec¬ 
tion? Con.sdenlioua, yes. tan 
* not,entirely accomplished. 
Which could never be said 
of Janacek's Ahr'n Rabannva, 
a heartbreaking thoroughbred 
m.'isterpicce currently 
returned to Covent Garden in 
Trevor Nunn's eminently 
“operatic" staging. We arc 
once more in the eye of Osiro- 
^ vsky's storm. Maria Bjomson's 
' thrilling set merging earth, skv' 
and water in a maelstrom of 
emotion. This is Kat'a's worid. 
where base reality collides with 
dreams. Real rain fails here. 


& 

real horses pound the dirt 
tracks, but the spirit is hurled 
aloft. Bernard Haitink has the 
pulse - or should I say the pal¬ 
pitation - of this most febrile 
score. It is. in truth, painfully 
exposed, evera bar, and that's 
a tough call for an orchestra 
already shell-shocked from the 
current run of Elektra perfor¬ 
mances. A precarious inten¬ 
sity, then, but all part of the 
effect. Eva Jenis iis the mar¬ 
vellous new Kat'a (Elena 
Prokina returns for two per¬ 
formances on 4 and 6 June), 
the kind of highly strung singer 
(a voice and rody full of yearn¬ 
ing) that lakes the music fur¬ 
ther than you ever expect. 
And the young Gennan mezeo 
Nadja Michael makes a really 
striking debut in the too often 
invisible role of Varvara. She’s 
special. We'll be hearing a lot 
more of her. 

Edward Seckerson 


CLASSIFIED 


SEALED BID AUCTION FOR TWO SPONSOR TICKETS 

denoted by COMPUTERVISION Ltd. 

Gain access to pits on qualifying day, 
Saturday 12th July 1997. Prize also includes 


1 YEARS FAMILY MEMBERSHIP TO TEAM McLAREN 


To btd please send your name, address and phone number witf} your bid in 8 sealed 

envelope to THE LITTLE GADDESOEN JMI SCHOOL Grartd Prix Btf, Church Road, 
Unie Gaddesden. Berkhamsied. Herts. HP4INX. To arrive no later than 10th June and 

opening of bids will take place at the school on Ilih June at 20.00. In the event of 

equal top bids, ttie first one opened will be awarded Vie prize. 


Unusual Gifts 


Boats For Sale 

Bn44iWDDLECOCKPn; 
YARD BUHJ STEEL 
KETCH 

L14 B4 0201 Perk 80 Hp 35 
kw ijen. An exceHeni yacht 
ter deep nater cruisotg 
P64 £ or bid. 

For more inlormalion 
Swe.TiM0046 M 01 SflStM 


^Gtnsenwenean 
jnerlglneintwipiper 
dud the veiy cby 
ihw wm bom 

* Free 100 yeais old 
r'*C;l TMES of sane data 
Qm"^*Rildar 
liwTmf *“""11 ' “r* 
Oner to is^^M 

- "SwMiliydHpiM 

Tel: 0171 7262626 
(dam to 9pm everyday) 


\Dandff 

JBeano 


GamfntorfsUI 
FOR BIRTHDAY WEEK 
■•40'a - ISSO’a 

Comtes JBy Post 
L Sprinoflcld. VIbodsatts. 
|_Warksoe S61 8QD_ 

01909 509428 TSSj 
01909 566900 SS 


Legal Notices 


Uncein Lieapimg OnriMn NebesaT Mention to Apply tor a 
PROViaoNAL JUSTICES' OTMJCENCEwtth CONDITIONS 
AppieWanaua 21itlltoy1997. 

SwcMn 0«v Trwvdey 12tti June 1997 « lOeo am 
To b* hM at Lnooto OMner Ma 0 Mur Court 358 tfish swot, 
UneeDi, Lewelnslwe LN5 7QA. 

Cafe Rouge (tbnnafly TteUaunrit OatoT. Tatoan Howe. 
B oau m ont Foe, Uneobi, UneofeaMra LN 1 lEY. 

TO: To «e»m a may concem. TAKE NOTICE that wa. 
Gwnpiara MARTIGNONl, 36b Third Avanua. Acton VMi. London 
Vvs 7RT and Hamh Chartea RWeara EASTON. 32 Kanpay StiaaL 
London SWil apT iwvng tor too lait ir mores ewnad on tha 
Mda or eeSno of Cafe Rouga Devatopman Managw and 
Uensing Coerdlnalor. respacbvaty HEREBY OVE YOU NOTICE 
ihR jr it Our MaiWoR B apply at eia Ueewiiig Safdom tor (ts 
Lne* UcenWig Dnrsion to bt haU at tha Uneein Dmu 
Magsmaa-Court 3SB Hgh StrsM. Uneobi. Uncalrshn LN5 7QA. 
W' ^hineay 12lh June t997 at 10.00 am lor 8 s prvii of a 
Provsionat .kstioes' OnKjcence wlh CondUoni auttwiBdie bb to 
wl ^ mtod nuBoeamg fiquQr or a> daaswttone tor cenunipiian OR 
th a asslad at Todun Houso. Boaunenl Fee. Lmeebi, 

Lraobsnn LN 1 lEY and lo ba knowi by 8 s Mgn of CA Rauga 
of wtMh S w at lan ham Eftataa (Uiq Lid, 9 Sprngfiald Ptaea. Bath, 
Avon BAISRAstfw owner. 

OATEDlhfe21at4a)rafMay1997. Hamah Eatfon (Liemno 
orAnator}. Pasan Group Pie. 27-31 Ba*a 3m«. Lendoa 

SWO Itt Tat 0171 S 84 3OSSIS300. fmc 0171 591 048S 


Unusual Gifts 

A NEWSPAPER for that apaeW 
cWa,T*4M«0ftato«aaHaMB. 
M. Waal bMiday SUL Ramanv 
bw wrsn. Tab oisiesseaas. or 

CALL TREE 0500 saoooa 


A fter successfully rescu¬ 
ing Oimeillu's'tragcdy 
Horace from 35U years 
of steadfast disregard by the 
British last autumn, the entur- 
prising DamneJ Poets Thcai re. 
Company now turn their atten¬ 
tion to another shamefrJ ca.se 
of negica. Though he bi one of 
the foremost figures in the 
post-Victorian reaction against 
lealLsm in the theatre, and ha.s 
claims to be its grctilesl verse 
dramadsl, Yeats rarely crops 
up on our sla^s. The case for 
ri>-c^oring his tbcatricul out¬ 
put is perauasively made in 
this season of five short ^lays. 

. There’s an extraordinary 
emotional concentration and 
intensity’ of focus in a piece like 


I Cars for Sale 

RENAULT CUO VBISILLES 1.2. 
uanne Brerni nniah / 6 monSi Tn 
/ayrRci RwlMMrmM iPlaiie ii r 
F 0 Mmo t Sun mot' Ttatad win- 
dom : tomebilsBr. June 1996 N 
Ru 0 . Di^ (n71 293 2675 
Evtring: oiei 550 1285 - GSaOO. 
BanRinI 



THEATRE 


The Yeats Season 

Peiitameters Theatre, Hampstead 


Purjiaiory. one of Yculs's last 
works that hauntingly demon- 
' strates the benefits'’he derived 
from turning for a model to the ' 
^■mbolical slarkness of Japan¬ 
ese Noh drama where the 
deceasL'd intcrdct with the IMng 
and where there is much that 
chimes with Yeats's belief that 
the dead are forced to “dream 
bade” the pivotal events of their 
cartlily existence until they know - 
at last their conscquence.s.* 
Presented in a production by 
Diana Maxwell that has all the 
austerity if not quite all die pas- . 
sion required, Pnrgator}- 
dramatises a failed attempt to 
bring ibis painfol cycles of re- 
enacUnuni to un end. The^s 
no scenery save tor a bare tree 
and a window representiag a 
ruined maiviion. The 0|^ Man 
(Colm O'Neill), who t^ngs 
his son (Giarles Armstrong) to 
this spot, is the product of a 
dauistroiLS passion between the 


heiress to the estate and a 
degenerate groom. 

As the window of the house 
lights up, it becomes clear that 
the long dead woman is still in 
a puTgaiprial loop of having to 
relive her wedding night - on 
which fatal occasion the Old 
Man was conceived and a chain 
•leading to the burning down of 
the house and to parricide was- 
begim. A sickened witness now 
to his own begetting, the Old 
Man yearns .for his mother’s 
release which can only be 
achieved by remorse. Bui how 
•can she experience that if each 
reliving depends upon her re¬ 
awakened sexual desires for 
the groom'.* In bitter duspera- 
tioo at (his tragic twisL the Old 
Man tries lo end the nightmare 
by knifing to death its ultimate 
consequence: his own son. For 
h moment, there's the cathar¬ 
tic illusion of peace: then (he 
ordeal begins anew. 


The play communicates a 
horrible, cxistenijally vertigi¬ 
nous vision with mesmeric 
power and economy. It's joined 
here by Scaraus Newham's 
spirited production of The Cat 
and the Moon, a Beckett-pre- 
figuring piece where questions 
of faith arc addressed in the 
comic knockabout between a 
blind man and a lame beggar 
who arc seeing miracles at a 
holy well. In the deeply affect¬ 
ing tragedy of On Baile's 
Siraitd, the I^ndaiy Irish hero 
Cuchulain (Anthony Kernan) 
is manoeuv^ by the wily l^g 
Conchubar into killing his own 
son for the stabiti^ of tile state 
- a murky, business of fly 
depencfoni^ outwitting nobler 
simplidty that is mocked in the 
fraining story of a blind man 
cheating a fool of his dinner. 

An alternative programme 


of the Bones and The Bbm 
upon the Window Pane) which, 
like Purgatory, confront the liv¬ 
ing ynth the ghosts of the past. 
Lei's hope this season marks 
the start of a Yeats revivaL 
To 8 June. (0171^53648) 


Paul T^lpr \ 


V-l.s.'.' 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid: Tom l^tibock on Elisabeth Frink at P it liH b iiry f ;n t hi» dral ^ 


























Kathy comes home a proper film star 


Interview 



Deborah Ross 

talks to 


KATHY BURKE 


K atby Burke knows Gary Old¬ 
man from way back. From 
when they were teenagers, in 
fact, and appeared in a play 
together, and she fell rather 
in love with Sim and made "a t^t of 
myself mooning all over 'im like some bis 
pranny”. Did she sleep with him? I ask*: 
No, she says, although she could have 
done. Certainly, he was keen. He 
wanted, she says proudly, •‘to he ray first, 
actually^. 

And you resisted! You could have lost 
your virgiaity to Gary Oldman and you 
r^ted! Yes, she sa]^, because at that 
time ‘^it ^uld have been all about him 
and nothing to do with me**. Kathy has 
^eat integrity. Katby knows when emo¬ 
tions true and when (hey are not, 
which is what makes her such a great 
actress. And Gary, of course. Imows 
Kat^ is like this, which is ^y be cast her 
in his film Nil 1^ Mouth. I think Kathy 
must be one of the few actresses to have 
been offered a part because she didn’t 
sleep with the director. 1 think Kathy 
Burke rather fine. As does the rest of the 
world, now. 

Last week, Kathy Burke was named 
best actress at Cannes for her perfbr- 
mance as 'Wl, a battered wife, in Gary's 
autobiographical film. A lot of people 
were surprised she beat Kira Basinger and 
Sigoum^ ^^ver mid the like, but I was¬ 
n’t. She's always been brilliant. Brilliant 
in drama series like Common as Muck and 
Mr Wnx's Vimns, brilliant as those comic 
grotesques 'Iina Bishop, the darts-fix- 
at^ super-slattern, and vi^ynena Slob in 
Harry Enfield and Friends, who is very un- 
Kim or Sigourney but does pick at her cold 
sores in a most becoming way. 

Anyway, she was as stunned as anyone, 
she sa)^ She was at home, in her coun¬ 
cil fiat, still in her jim-jams and having a 
fag (“ 'Cos I’m always having a fag, 
aren't I?”) when the news came. “1 
thought: ‘Fuckin' hell, oh my God'. I was 
in a terrible state. I didn’t have time to 
think. I didn't even have time to wash me 
hatr.” She says walking up the steps at 
I^ais in Cannes, hand in hand with 
Gaiy to collect her prize, was “one of the 
most boo'ifiil moments of my life”. 11<^ 
the way she says “boo'iful”. If nothing 
else, she must be treasured for this. 

She hadn’t spoken to Gary for years 
udien he approached her with the script. 
Yes, they did fall out rather over the sleejv 
ing-together business. No, 
regret not taking him up on his offer. She 
was very young, 19. It was proba^ just a 

crush, anyway. But it was Ihx) iful get¬ 
ting to know him again. 

He's a “proper man" she oocpnues, and 
she likes “proper men". What is a pn^r 
man exacity? A proper man, she explain^ 
is one -who can sec when a woman s 
nerable and not tiy and destr^ ^r 
because of it”. Vmnie W she ^ 
is a proper man. Vinnie Jones? 
loolB after his wife, wbos wiy J 

met him once when I was “P “ 

Tina Bishop. A right old 

he still flirted with me and went Kioooar 



Cannes eta walMng ig> the steps of the Palais with Gary Oldman to coBect thie Best Actress award was taie of ttie most boo’iful moments of n^ IHi^ 


and wanted to get hold of me." And you 
like that? **I love tbatl" she cries. 

We meet at a hotel in Dorset, where 
she is filming Hm Jones for the BBC. She 
is still in quite a spin. The bo'uquetsl The 
offers! The invite from the Queen! Invite 
from the Queen? Yes! Buckingham 
Palace foxed this morning. She's been 
invited to the Queen’s polo match next 
month. “Tlie Queen’s fucking polo 
match!” cries Kathy. ‘^What’llyoa wear?" 
1 ciy, because Pm shallow and want to 
know about such things. “Fuck knows,” 
she cries, because she isn't and doesn’t. 
Although, later, you do get a tentative: 
“Something linen, I think." 

Miss Burice is 33 and rather limp- 
haired, with chain-smoker’s skin and 
darkly shadowed ej'es. But she is 
immensely attractive in her own grittily 
honest w^. She has a lovely smile, and 
those nice teetlu 'hvhidi were all mashed 
up and rotten till I got them fixed." She 
has, she says, no hang-ups about her looks 
udiatsoever. ‘"Booy ” she says, “is how oth¬ 
ers make you feeL ^en Pm whh the peo¬ 
ple who love me, 1 ftel boo’ifuL” 


Nil By hfouA doesn’t open here imtO 
October, but I'm going to tell you about 
it anyway, because It’s such a remarkable 
film. Set on a south London estate, there . 
is no narrative as such. Events happen 
because of who the characters are. The 
men booze and go to strip joints and beat 
their wives. The women smoke a lot and 
cook egg and chips and get beaten. The 
film is remarkable because, interwoven 
into all this brutality and pain, there is a 
good deal of love and this sense that, 
underneath it all, no one can do without 
anyone eta. It’s powerful stuff, as is 
Kathy’s performance. But then she. like 
Gaiy, knows about all these things. 
Kate's father, Ifodtfy, was a big drinlKr 
who could, yes, be ugly and violenL But 
still she lov^ him arid never doubted he 
loved her. He told her so, then? “Fuck, 
yeah. was Irish. He was always saying 
T loves yon, I loves you, you’re my dot- 
ter.* ” He di^ three years ago and she still 
misses him horribly. *T used to go see him 

S day for a cuppa and a fag and a 
-up.” The first fow months without 
him were the worst “1 got very thin. Dawn 


French had to look after me. She took me 
to somewhere in Cornwall and fed me up. 
I got very, very tii^, vriiicb is nature’s way 
of saying your arm around me’, 
innit?" 

Kathy was bom in Islington, north Lon¬ 
don - in the poor bit, not the Blair bit - 
where she stiU lives in her one-bed 
council flat It’s a lovely flat she says. “It’s 
not in a tower block. It’s got its own front 
door. It's more like a li&e house." She 
then adds, irrelevantly but proudly: “Pve 
got one of those really big tellies." 

Her mother, Bridie, died of cancer 
when she was 18 months old. She’s heard 
she was a very good woman, though. “My 
Aunt Nellie says she was a bro’iful mother 
to my brothers. She wouldn't give them 
their tea without a boo’iful white tabledotfa 
on the table. She ^ve them the best, babe. 
She gave them steak." Her brothers, Barry 
and John, were ei^t and 10 when their 
mother died. “It was much more horren¬ 
dous for them." 

Her fother being unable to cope with a 
toddler, she was fostered by a fomSy 
friend until she was five and her brothers 


decided they conld look after her them¬ 
selves. Her broiheis sound wonderful, I 
say. They are, she says. 

let me be the kid. Even now, 
John holds my hand ^s4ien we cross a road. 
Barry did the cleaning and took out the 
rubbish. John patched up our unifonns 
and did the cooking. It was boiled bacon 
and cabbs^e on Saturdays and lamb on 
Sundays, if the money was around." And 
if it wasn't? “I went to me Auntie Joan’s 
or me Auntie Nellie’s for my dinner. God 
knows what John and Barry did, the poor 
fiidcers." 

Where, 1 wonder, was her fother in aU 
this? Drinkmg? Not all the time, no. “He 
was a binger. You’d have a couple of 
months when he’d be sober and try to be 
a good fother and do the right thing and 
hnn g home the wages, and then he'd be 
off. Once I was 13 and on the bus with me 
mate Mary when we passed this little bit 
of green ^ere all the winos used to go and 
it was a little bit embarrassing because I 
saw me dad there amongst them all.\^en 
it was bad, it was very b^" Violent bad? 
•"Veah, althou^ I don’t really want to talk 


about thaL" And at other times? “He was 
like all drunks. Unhappy and in a lot of 
pain." 

He was a labourer who hated labouring 
and would, she thinks, have been much 
more fulfilled as a writer or something. He 
was an intelligent man. He always made 
Barry and John and Kathy watch Play for 
Tbdqy, because he thoudt it impor tant He 
banned ITV because it was “crap". He 
read a lot His hvouriie book was 
Ion, which he read countless rimns 

KatlQr was a bright kid. She could read 
before she was four. She used to ^pend a 
lot of time in the Angel Bookshop down 
Camden Passa^ where tiiey let her sit on 
a stool in the children’s section and read 
until dosing without bi^g any thing She 
would, she thinks, have been an nna dgrpi^ 
hig^ achiever if the head of her primary 
school hadn’t told her father she needed 
to go to an all-girls convent job. “I think 
she thou^t that if 1 went to a mixed school 
Fd get fuegi^t, not having a mother or 

anything. 1 didn’t actually start having sat 
until I was 23.1 don’t ^ve myself away so 
ea^, sweetheart" 

At the convent the nuns, she said, 
treated girls like her as if they were “thick 
as shit”. She never took an esaTn, let alone 
passed one. She b unke d off, mo^. And 
would, she thinks, have end^ im like 
if it hadn’t have been for Mr Poole, an 
En^ish teacher who ran drama sessions 
which alw^ ended up with him and 
Katl^ iuqirovising something or other. “1 
would pretend to be a secretary and flirt 
with him, showing him me terrible teeth.” 

He recemmended she attend classes at 
the Anna Scher theatre sdiool, vibidi ran 
s^iedal, free evenings for working-class 
kids. Ibe l^t time she went ^e only had 
to stand up and say her name but, it 
was tremendously enriting. “X just sat and 
watched. I gpt home around 9|m Fm usu¬ 
ally a night person. But 1 remember going 
into the Idtchen, vrirere John was making 
beans, and saying: “Fm knackered. Fm 
going to bed. It’s all been too 
exhilaratmg.’" 

S he her big break in 1982, when 
Mai 2^aerijng cast her in the film 
Around the saine time, her 
father gave iq) drinking. “He went to sec 
me in tile film and was so proud. He sat 
there sfQring;‘Hiat’s my little giri up ±ere.' 
He knew drink was desopying mm, and 
sometimes he could see it was destroying 
us. There was a time when I was very cold 
towards him. Off the booze, he was very 
cute, very sweeL He drank, I think, because 

he was fiinrfamgnfal^ a sby man anri drink 

took him out of himwll Plus he was left 
three Idds at 30, for ftidt’s sake." 

He died after pro^te cancer spread to 
his liver. She was nolding his hand n4ieo be 
wenL He seemed to see something then 
smil^ just before he dosed his eyes for the 
final time. Then something, s^’s not sure 
what, seemed to flutter out of the room. 
“Now, I know some pec^e are going to 
thfnk Fm away with the foiries, but I wt- 
nessed it and so did John, wfaio'd alw^ 
been an atheist It was a boo’iftil e:q>eii- 
ence." nd she foigive him before be went? 
Fcn;^ve him for v^t she wants to know. 
Love, when it’s true, is unconditionaL 
Does have a lot of love to ^ve? I 
redeon so, ahboqgh she finds it hard to find 
bkdtes to it to. She’s had plenty of 
affairs -“although never with married 
men, because 1 don’t shh on women" - but 
no long-term relationsh^ She doesn't 
know why. Perhaps, 1 suggest, you give of 
yourself so wholeheartedly, you’re scary. 
Yes, she acc^ts, I may haire a point here. 

Is the prize going to diange her? In 
some ways, yes. She plans to buy her own 
flat now, and she o^ht even start shop¬ 
ping at Agnes B. because she's heard th^ 
T-shirts 1^ longer than “the ones you get 
down Chapel Mtafcet”. 

But as for Hollywood, stuff that “It 
would be nice to earn a huge amount of 
mon^. Then I could buy aD me mates flats 
asweiLButit’snotoa me agenda. I wanna 
stick with lathed qnrits.! wanna do^ood 
woric. Good worit with kindired spirits is 
boo’ifuL" As she is to us. 


tream, £9.99) which has ti^ed 
ut to be too subtle not only fw 
vervone who has come « 

een pointed out to me by Pto- 
^*Laurie Thylor that it isn’t a 

disposed to^e the 
oint, since Professor 
tst introduced me o“ 
non radio show as reader “ “®- 
letics at the University of East 
SSfo, Md I was in aw case 
at Professor ’foyl^^s mvi- 
S!^ne of those 

which are su^tosed to make 
^er to breathe. 

How did this come about, 
sffllv enough, as it happens. 
^mM^ago, it ^ sttg- 
■sSd “ my ftismi 
lacker than he mighi like to 
JSTbook about Eric Canton^ 
[acker is a disdngui^ed novel- 
I SS, Fame Hotel, Bevenance) 


Gazza on the menu at Les Deux Magots 

Everyboi^ sterns to a copy of 'Que signifie Gazza?’ But does the book reaJfy exist? By William Donaldson 


and be would have haughtfly 
declined the offer had he not 
remembered suddenly that oty 
life had reoeaity gone pear-sh^ied 
a^ that it would be an aa of ki^ 
ness, therefore, to snb-let the 
enterprise to me, withont the pub¬ 
lishers necessarily being aware of 
thw arrangement. 

“You must understand," said 
Blacker, “that it would not be 
sensible now - or at any time, per¬ 
haps - to mention your name." 

Fair enough. One Aould not 
allow pride to. get in the of 
paying the rent, so, and on the 
assumption that the book was 
eaqieeted tt> be humorous.-1 dusted 
down a few old jokes - some 
about John Motson, others not - 


and sou^t the help of my other 
friend, Craig Brown. 

“Do you have any jokes about 
Eric Camtona?” I said. 

Brown had not heard of Can¬ 
tona, but after I had 
eiqilained who he 
was, he said that it ^lOnA « 
mig^t be amusing to • 

suggest that the in ti 
British are m thiaH to . 

him simj:^ because 
he's Fnsnrfi Having pointed out 
that the French are no doubt 
etpiaify nnpressed by Phul Gas- 
edgne just because he’s English, 
Brown fnoduced off the top of his 
head auesceUent joke, which sur¬ 
vives (onder Btaker’s name) in 
the fimshed book. 


Cantona b oonsiderii^ an offer 
to play the beautiful game in Eng¬ 
land. Outside Les Deux Magots, 
philosophy students are deron- 
structing Que agnifie Casa? Les 


^ne should not allow pride to get 
in the way of paying the rent’ 


pensdes d'm idiot savant (GalU- 
mard, 1990). Cantona’s football 
skiUs are not in doubt, but can he 
compete with En^antTs most hidd 
contemporaiy poet of disillusion - 
and with hb ^r-present Boswell, 
M Cinq Estomacs? 

Cantona joins the debate; he 


reads out extracts from Que 
fie Gazza? “Quand Shetyl m’a dit 
que je serab un papa fai chie mes 
pantaloos." It would sound better 
in EngUsh, of course. 

At which point. 
Blacker himself 
fQ 00 # became more inter- 
_ ested in the project, 

ent’ submit&ig aphorisms 

_ which seemed to me 

brilliant parodies for 
rive gauche intellectiiality - some 
so perfectly judged that they^^t 
have been lifted straight from 
Barthes or Camus (indeed, as I 
have now discovered, th^... but 
you’re ahead of me). 
“Screamingly fiu^!” I said. 
“What do you mean, fimny?" 


said Bladter, managiiig to main¬ 
tain a stzaj|ht face, vtidi made me 
laugh even more, of course - 
thou^ 1 did become a little appre¬ 
hensive when he si^gested that we 
should tiy to buy the English tran^ 
lation ri^ts to Quesignifie Gazza? 

The Meana^<^CcMona - con¬ 
sisting of Cr^ Brown’s imao 
knowledged contribution, my 
three jokes - two about Motson, 
one not - and Bladter’s hilariously 
g niat ged reflections - was put^ 
lished last week, and the reaction 
has been rather weird. 

The Sunday Times and The 
Observar dechned to serialise it, 
but both have soi^t to purchase 
English extract rights to Que s(g- 
rdfie Gasza? from Gallimard: one 


of WH Smith's thin, ambitious 
women (formerly of paper-dips) 
has been on the telephone to Gal- 
limaid from Swindon, hoping to 
satisfy the store’s damouxu^ cus¬ 
tomers with a bulk purdiase of 
Que Gaz^? and Blacker 

has lost bb tenqier on radio and 
televirion with anyone who has 
described the book as fiinity - not 
that anyone has. 

Never mind. Thb week, Bladter 
b attend^ the Ha^-on-\^ lit¬ 
erary festival, as senous novelists 
do, allowing me to step into the 
limelight and pat the record 
straight - nty attempt being 
with Professor Ihyloron Radio4’s 
jdftemoon Sh^. 

“Thb bode," said ftofessorlly- 
lor, ''The Meaning of Cantona ..." 

“lAsiy fanny, don’t you think?" 
I said. 

Professor '^ylor drew back and 
looked at me warily. “That hadn’t 
occurred to me," he said. “You 
dmT know «4iere 1 could get a copy 
of Que s^fie Gasa? do you?" 
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What is there for Blair in the famous handbag? 


W ay back whet^ vften 'Kmy 
BlairwasabadiftendtL^our 
MP in shoR tEQUsecs, he a^ced 
Margaret Thatcher a question in the 
House of CoouBOOS. It was a rather im- 
equal ejochaage, as the doouBeeiiag 
Prime hfinister bnished aside the whip- 
pet-eager oewcomer^ but it offered % 
premonitioo oi the future. De^he 
the ideologicat chasm between the two 
sides of the Hous^ Mis Tbatdier 
claimed to be pmsuing the pohoes of 
the 1944\\1iitejFhperwb^setoytthe 
consensual goal of full empk^roKaL *^1 
have a copy in my handbag^'* she said, 
pulling it out and reading a weit- 
chosen paragta^. 

Thus Mr BI^ not made her 

handbag femous, bu^ m the teeth of her 

growing reputation for bellioose tfivi- 
stveness, put his finger on an a^>ect of 
values they shared in common. 

Her handbag was back in Dooming 
Street last Thi^ay. for a difier- 
ent encounter. He has made it clear that 
her style of leadership is a model for 
him. She has basked in the glow of hxs. 
admiration, returning the compGmeaCs 
with interest This was the “most for-, 
midable” Labour leader ance Caitskell, 
a man who “won't'Iet Biitam down’'. 

As a public relations coup, the meet¬ 
ing was sensational. It was the act of a 
supremely self-confident politician. It, 
identified him with Britain’s most force-' 
ful recent leader. If tiiere was anything 
in her handbag thK tune, it wns ^sence 


of National Leadeoli^ and she poiv^ 
it into Mr taa^ She map oner 

have been wide^ popte,. bnt ^ was 


section of the dcGtcsate tiiat Mr Blslr 
won over on 1 May and on to which he 
aAmd^tohokLlKiDeetiDgseiAaDHa- 

pOftmit to this ^ouf^ aff part of 

Laboiii's iBofe^OBal afker-s^ 
service. And it sent a sigod dwoadb nbe 
gng rm teByou bow towm efectioas 
-butwat^ooL They dtiemendier the 
bndbagtoa 
There were* 


mer 


suited. John M^or^s ofo (^advice on 


at-DegotiakBgwithEiiK^eaopactDas 
has oor been taken up. James 


br s3ent, eaceftf when the Bl^ rings. 

'But what c£ the substance of the 
REMr Jnwwchargimaft? ZsMrBEas'Efae- 
V to ham feamt aaytibnng? Sore, “she 
fe stfB a f^tn e Qg the worid stage and 
knows mai^ of tim leacfiip id^rars^. as 
a Labour sotnce ei|iiauied. But there 
is nothup ^ can tell him about how 
to huMfie wmid leaders Chat wiB not be 
in the Foreign (Mfice bck£ And, cer- 
taiobr, she has. a i^mtatioa fiar resohi- 
tion and firm decision-mafcingr but 
bm a&ged advice CO dedide what is BiB- 
pcutant’and not on “ground on 
which you caoDOt wiu^ B bosh banaf and 
mmecessacy. Mr £Hair has demwi- 
stnnedL. as outch in dnee we^ of gor- 
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anmeat as m fisee yeans of oppodtioD, 
that he is e a aqptionafly sure-footed. 

She fid, however, have one impor¬ 
tant thhp tostp. That Rotnu Cook, she 
reportet^comgrfffliffd-he^n’tevea 
mention die %)iec£at RetaCkrasf^ witit 
dm United States m his “mtssionstate- 
menf for the ForcigB ^Boe (she can¬ 
not Bke onssioa statements* however 
nuRh a psochicc of ber tone (hey were). 
- It is true time the US did not feature 
in tite jSre priorities of X^abour forefga 
pfiky ontfined the Foreign Secr^ 
tacy. Ahhoiigb Mr GotA did {Komise, 
aihfeiddeo-eoiiaiicediiewscoiifeietioe, 
ilmt rdhtioos with Wxshmgtoa would 


wh e rea s tiie}fewLabottt*JOTg—^te^ 
Brawn, Masiddsoa ~ are personalty and 

p o tW ci >% pro-American. 

Th&satteTS,becmirel4i^Thatch- 
er^rigbC-afthoughfor the wrong rear 

SOBS* There do» seed to be a strong 
B ncfeb Aaericafli relntiondisp' 


ed Kmgcta both is in Europe and 


pivotid rde as the gateway between 
ABtericai aod the Emopeas UitiOD, It 

is not sinpty a matter laiQiiager but 

that our two oo mrt r k s share ft m eta i- 
meat^be&cB aboot hberal ecoooBscs. 
Whoeas on tbe Continent fiberty is a 


be bener than ondex the Ibries. And 
he a sound basis for ia 

the shape of Mr Bla^s sea impOEtanr 
vBit<n' toNosaber 10,301 CBnt^ wiio 
arrives OQ Tbsrsdi^. 

The oonversatioo betweeu Mr Blair 
and Idr (Tnttnn is likety tobemoce sub- 
stazitire dzaiz last Thosda^^s coursesfos. 
'Whatever the cross-par^ affimties be¬ 
tween Mr Bfetr and Lady Thatcher, 
Iboy and BSl share a comsioa‘^pBojeet'' 
—coaing^m tbe lefi to govern from 
the centre. But she drew a tt e utioa to 
mie of many enresofved, sifotecraneaQ 
questioDS about the aew goveiian eafc 
what has happened fio Laboor ami- 


ecoaomfo freedom. La^Tbatcher on- 
derstaods that, bat caimot gr^ that 

Amerien B not mtexested hi Britaar ex¬ 
cept as a member of tbe EU. 

Tfams a messase Mr QintoawS! mx- 

tfcr Kne thRweefc. He and Mr Blair will 
diseass Nrxthem Ireland and Hong 
Kbi^ tnu the real talkmgwiB be about 
pMTQpfc For tbe Freaadest, a single 
Eoropeancurrencyisatrickylocalde- 
taS: the b% pKtare is wider Enrqpean 
mte^adbiv and be B in favour of iL He 
waasst^a^ St central and eastern Eu¬ 
rope, and Rassia safety moored aloog- 
Last week he ta^d about Nato 
and ' the agreement with 
'gwyefg gnm^ Che of “a fiame- 


orfc of an undivided, democrat Eu- 
«” hot added that this 
ore economic - and, craa^, polit¬ 
er s..Mn-rattnn tn succeed. 



Get stuck in to 
ShakB^)ea2’e 

T he Gtobc reopens tomorrow after 
355 years, to give us Sbake^ieare 
before he was poshed up and tuni^ 
mto school textbooks. The actor s wm . 

speakfester,m“proto<ocfcney"acceiits. • 

For the generation brought up on 
videos, lacksi^ an open-air fast-fbr- 
waid button, heckling ^ be encour¬ 
aged to liven up the boring bits. In the 

16th centuiy, actors were hunied on to 

the Spekes the andieuce enjoyed, and 
took requests for repeats. Snacks and 
drinJs be served throi^out and 
whores will piy their trade in the gods 
(weD, no, perh^ you can take authen- 
tari^ too far). Go, celebrate the end of 
all that st^ stu^ the langorous deliv- 
my, the sfav^hing and the tsking and the 
fun lit crit in the bar at the intwval, and 
get g n ic k fuTO some low-ntinded revdiy. 


- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 


Don’t blame 
the helpless 
ME patient 


Sir: Suzanne Moore‘s article ''The 
secret fears of the ME 
generation" (23 May) is a 
welcome addiiioo to theongotog 
debate. However, there woidd 
have been greater clariQ' if ME 
could have been presented as a 
multi-ousal illness. Aiguing for 
one cause, in Uiis case 
p^hologjcaL over and above 
others, is too oae-dimensional. 
This has grave consequences 
when it comes to the 
appropriateness of different 
treaunents. for different sab- 
groups. 

IC is not (hat our members see 
mental iilness as a shameful 
diagnosis to be avoided under the 
cloak of ME. It is instead that they 
have to conlcnd with distressing 
neurological symptoms which 
remain unrecognised and 
untreated. Then the psychological 
factors really do kick in, stemming 
from isolation and despair. 

Let's finally admit that (he 
helplessness and loss of control 
routinely felt by those with ME, 
faom having an illness which is 
■ misunderstood, is equally a factor 
for those trying to help them. 
Doctors, when confronted by ME, 
are forced to face the fact that 
their tractitional understanding of 
causation and treatment may not 
be applicable. Could it be that 
they fall back on ‘‘blaming tbe 
patient" and the “ME lobby" 
rather than themselves? 
GILLJACOBS 
Director 
Action for ME 
Wills, Somerset 


Sin 1 am sure 1 am not the only 
person who has had some kind of 
chronic fatigue ^drome (CFS) 
who finds Suzanne Moore's glib 
attempt at intellectualising and 
applying cultural diagnosis to the 
illness highly offensh-e. 

CFS affected me for IS months 
severely and three years afier that 
chronically. Only now. having 
recovered, can I see how much it 
disabled me. I do not know where 
it came from, but it wasghastJy. I 
am sure il was some kind of 
nervous disorder, but whether tbe 
cause was internal or external to 
myself or a combination I am siill 
unsure. 

What I can stale is that I did 
feci optimistic and happy in' 
ms'sclf when CFS ^/mpioins first 
occurred. ] was not a.<; Ms Moore 
implies “sick and tired of life". It 
wa.s only after a lone time and 
when I began to feel that tbe 
symptoms would not go away that 
the fund of outlook on life Ms 
Moore expects is the root cause 
began to develop. The alienation 1 
began to feci was not helped 
glib hypotheses about my 
condition from others who had 
not been where T then was. 

CFS meant that I spent my 
mid-twenties looking fine but 
feeling how 1 expected to feel 
when 1 was SO. Unless yxiu hat'c 
experienced it you cannot im agin e 
what it feels like. Everyday 
experience of lethargy, lisilessncss 
and frustration does not prepare ' 
one for it, 

MELVIN GOLDSMITH 
Chelmsford, Essex 

Sir. ME is not an illness of tbe 
mid'Eighties. It simply became 
more recognised at that time. In 
the 19th cenluiy people such as 
Charles Darwin and Florence 
Nightingale had its ^‘mptoms. 
ROGER DAVIES 
London SE9 



Burn aw^ tl^ 
dioxin threat 

Sin Redudng the amount of 
diaxins in our dieL while certainly 
highly detiraUe, will DOC be 
achieved in the way proposed Dr 
Elliott (Letteia. 2(k May). It is 
oecesss^ to ooBsider ^ cte ways ia 
wdiich dioxbs enter the food duun. 

Waste ccMiibDstiOQ. unSke loaqy 
other processes, tsdosety 
monitored and has to zoMt vexy 
stito emission standards* as she 
points ouL Older incineraEozs baro 
been dosed, and waste cQa^astioa 
is today not ^niScanc atoQz^ 
loionn sources of diosia Arviw 
of IXaadn Emissions in ^ UK. 
HMIP1995). There are of coiase 
in addition many unknown and 
entirety uni^tilai ed 50iorce& 

The only ww dkoins can be 
destroyed is by comlaistkiik 
Modem enez^-ftoiBwaste power 
stations are net descrqjreis of fioBBB 
and opposition to them on 
emissioa gronnds iscouater- 
productive. CombttstioD of waste 
that cannot be reonded IS an 
essential compm^ of the drive 
towards more sustuid?le waste 
management end the attamment of 
renewable energy targets* Hiai is 
^ it is encouraged m UK, as 
in most European countries. 
RAYRUIN 

Director, Energy from Rasre 

Association 

Londrni iV2 


Sin As a pregnant woman it is bard 
to cjqiress Uk confasioa and 
dc^ndency I face tno w ng that 
diligent efforts to breast-feed 
newborn baby-w3I deliver to 
hnn alarming levels of tficrons and 
PCBs, both known catidnogens and 
hormone disupiers. 


I^adfflg Dr EEBoc’s tetter (20 
May>caQ^Bie towtmderwhai if 
anytbit^ 1 ooidd do in tbe diree 
anafas prior to birth to reduce the 
dioskt levri that I store m my botty 
fat. RetbiceBiy meat intake? Dairy 
intate? Move as far awav from 


waste metnerackm sioss ^ possfole? 

Or oEqibe I should igoore tbe 
advice of he^thprofessioBab and 
to foncBtfa iDtfa. Fonmila 
mSL however, we are told, omstmos 
phthkfates. more bormone- 
figgpring chernka ls. delivered to 
OUT baWescowteCT of the plastics 
rndnstcy. 

Clemty. there is oothn^ I can 
DOW do to {Hotea zDjr bob^ from 
this coaEmnhialjoiL I wiQ mdeed 
breast-feed this baby, however 
BDeasSy. Bat pleas^ let sense 
pcevaQ and have tins aew 
government cake action 10 ban 
PVCprodnctioaandanbthe ose 
of incmerators to of waste. 

LAUREN BROMUEY HODGE 
LotidoaW14 


Boildiiig fdiase 

Sir Aztfanr Stitt (Letters* 13 May) 
need hacue no fe» if be is 
gmntinety sdf<zD{riCiyed shkce Che 
Inland Revtnae and the 
CoocribatiOas Agjcncy are dott^ 
no more than reitetale mfesibat 
have been in exatence smee the 
197QS. As long ago as 19S3 tbe aO- 
par^ GomnBCtee OB Pohisc 
Accoosb was eqsessB^ esoeme 
ooDoem at tbe abuse of tbe Tit 
seff-en^doyed certificate scheme 
for ibe flOBsaoctioa mdustrv. 

Dunog the leoesaon thac'^nBc 


became more wid^ircad as 
emift^'ets, in an efiort to cut costs, 
forced adding einplo>‘es into 
“se£f-eaq)k9iDent".'nie 
“ emf dqvCT saved on NX 
coocribotions. statutory bank 
holiday payments and sick psw. The 
quasr-self-empfoyed workm found 
that cb^were not entitled to 
onemploymeai benefit when they 
ocmid not find work, and that the 
ngtaancepotidestbCT had taken 
out to cover rednnda^es did not 
of coarse, recognise the 
“redOMteiqr" of the sclf- 
employed. All this condiined to 
forre many skilled wmrkeis out of 
tfaeindnsity. 

What B DOW ftaji^TeQa^ s the 
withdrawal of a hWen subsidy to 
tliecoasEnxlkni induaiyln lost 
revenne in tax and NI contributioas 
wlncb was. in 19^ estimated to be 
between£>^ and £6bo each year. 
BJCAIRNS 
London 


Secret of success 

Sin One the argoments used by 
repobfiats is that the institiuidn 
of mooacdiy is somehow 
SKompatfolc with modernity and 
growth. How strange, then, to see 
in the Workf Econmnics Forom's 
report on global competitiveness 
(report, 21 May) that of the 2Q 
most con^xtithce nations II are 
mooarciBesand another, Hong 
b a crown col^. 
DONALD FOREMAN 
Seaetarr-Gertend 
TheMonanhBfLei^ue 
Laiuhn ViXI 


Slaughter bjr 

mines will go on 

Sin Only the naive and iU- 
oiformed will applaud the decision 
by tbe Government to ban the 
trade in taadmmes (report, 22 
May), believing that this will result 
ina cessation oS their tse sad aa 
end to the casualties caused by 
these insidious devices. 

Landmine warfare isa complex 
and emotive sul^'ect not entiiely 
understood by princesses and 
pobtidans, except where pubGci^r 
is songht chat m^ help to focus 
public opinion on the carnage 
wreaked by tbe indiscrinunate use 
of these weapons. 

Britain stias on laodnunes may 
be laodable, but the world powers 
have little or no interest in 
engagisg in a ernsade for tbe 
remd^ of millions of soeb devices 
in countries which offer no 
political or economic advantage in 
return. The Gulf baitieSelds 
straddle vast oQ resources* Bosnia 
docs act; and mine-clearance in 
tbe Third World has become the 
preiogative of Western Christian 
cbaii^ gronps. 

The clearance of minefields 
shemid be seen as a global problem 
requiring a ^bal solution. A 
sn^ar programme to chat 
devclo^d by the World Health 
Organisatioa to eradicate small¬ 
pox seems to offer a model for 
action if the multilaceral wiU could 
be found. In the meantmie, 
casual ties will contione as a visible 
reminder of political msubilim in 
the Third World and vast gree^ 


ft»f kaea so Letters to the Edaa: and indude a daxtime telephone mmther. Fas: 0171^3 2056; 
te ae^a uiepeBcSenLco.uk. £-muil conesportdertts are asked to gfvc a postal address. Letters mar be 
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and almost onbelievable bypocri^ 
in the West. 

TGOLIVER 

Assault Engttieer. Royal Marines 
(retired) 

Exmoutk Devon 


Deaf need more 
than £33 a week 


Sir The House of Lords' dedsion 
inthecareoTRcbecca Halliday 
(“Woman deafsmee birth wins new 
deal for disabled". 22 is 
nnpo r t a nc for Its recogmubti of the 
communication needs of deaf 
people: However, itseff^ ia 
extending opportnni^ and choice 
for deaf pec^le win be largely 
symbolic. In practical terms, an 
^owance of £33 per week would 
purchase two hom of mter p t eliu g. 

Thfejodgnent will not re^ve 
the huti^cntal problem of the 
shorty of re^stered qualified 
s^Iangnage mtexpre^ - there 
arc fewertlw 100 in the UK-ot 
the lack of funding for Crahiing 
more of them. 


STEWART SIMPSON 
Ou^Executive 

Catuidl fortheAdvaneemem of 

CtrnirmadeadonyfidtDafPBojde 

Durham 


Fat chance 

Sir I find it most refresfaxi^ that 
Baitner's new friend b p ortra yed in 
awheeIchair(Eeport. 22May), 
However, what would be truly 
nuQcal is if ax^ of Barbie's friends 
looked anytii^ other than 
anoreadc Or B tbe idea of a cnddty 
do II just too shocking? 

ANDY PEARSON 
Liverpool 


Nothing chic 
about heroin 

•I 

Sen I feel compelled to respond to 
your aitirie “A smack in the face for 
gurus of heroin chic" (23 May), 
which featmed an im^e of 
recent catwalk show. 

I was disntQ'ed to find that the 
photograph had been used to gtye 

the impression that I was both 
glamoorising and condoning 
heroin. It is too easy to jump to 
cooclosioos. 

Every season I design clothes 
that are mspired by the people 1 see 
aioond me. particularly in London. 
This diy has alwa 3 « been a 
hmdameotal starting pomi for 
music, fashion and style worldwide, 
and nqr show was demgned to 
highlight one area of London’s 
edectic tastes. 

Putting models in black dresses, 
with nnkempi hair and ravaged 
nmke-up, does not necessarily 
mean tb^ are on smack, li’s “just 
a lookT, it’s “whateveri’. it's kids 
oat having a good time, it's 
Generation )L Maybe to some this 
is the classic ^e of addiction, but 
the iroi^ is that a true addict 
would almost always go unnouced 
inacrowd 

Don’t bum us aD as witches. 
Before blaming the fashioa 
industiy for glamomising an 
addiction, sodety diould ask itself 
why there is such a problem today. 
If tins issue was inieUigently dealt 
with I would be the fii« to give my 
snpporL 

ROLAND MOURET 
Desiffier 

Feeble Corporation 
London Nl 

Sir. lieatment for drug use is one 
sure ws^of redudng public 
expenditure (Letters. 21 May). It 
reduces crime, improves health and 
provides positive role models to 
influence continuing misusezs. 

One obstacle in the present 
purebaser/provider ^em of both 
health and social care is the 
division in purchasing between 
health authorities and local 
authorities. Another is the short- 
lerm attitude of many health 
authorities, who continue the 
policy of buymg detoxification 
without the vital overlapping 
(reatmene necessaiy ro effect a 
profound change in a state of 
mind. 

The result is a wasteful revolving 
door of relapse aod fucdier 
dctoxificatioa. 

The first u/hise from the new 
d^ tsar should be to end that 
divisioa and to order realistic 
reassessment of the total 
expenditure throi^houtbisorher 
imperiaf domain. 

NICK BARTON 
Chairman 

EumpeanAssocUttkmforthe 
Tr&ttment ofAd^cdon (UIQ 
LortdrmSEll 


Innit or aiift it? 

Sir I have to Goirea Arthur 
Fottcisman’s cockney 
abbreviations (letter, 21 Mw). I 
was besn in BoiDoods^ and h^ 
lived all my fife in SEX. 

/nnfr and ensfid are definiiety 
creole patois. The cockney isam'i 
and ar^d. Tbe coden^ are Til is 
used at either end of senten^ as 
question: '*Ain*t it cold aai?? or 
“Ifscoldaat, amTit?". Ihecceol 
faffir is osed aspunctoatioa at the 
mid of sentences: “I got a tww cat 
inniL" Translated into ooddieyr 
that becomes, “1 got a new car, 
didn’t IT" 

Rie cockn^ dialect would W 
vaniatioxis. sodi asdUabi'/ k, dtatl- 
In oeole, there isjust one fniifr. 
PATCRONIN 

LauknSEl ^ 
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the commentators 


years ago the Marshall Han rdbuilt Europe; But five years on tbe Rio Sununit is a feilure. 
evin Watkins (left) and Nicholas 3choon (below) ask if international co-operation is dead 

West 

can halt 

Afnca’s 
slide 

iraporunl amriver- 

Plan was rooted in a^nse 
f enlightened US self-interest. MVIth Ger¬ 
many and much of continental Europe in 

ThirUes-stvle mass 
unemployment, instability and future con- 

Reading theTtaus 
winch ^m^ed the Marehall Plan one 
IS struck^ the fact that the case for assh- 
to Europe ^ couched not in terms 
g aid, but of hard-nosed investment. 

I^lure to suppon recovery in Europe so 
me argument ran, would undermine mar¬ 
kets for American exports, and cost jobs 


At the tiine the plan was agreed, the US 
was delivenag two per cent of its national 
mcoi^ to assist European recovery, lay¬ 
ing the foundations for two decades of 
unprecedented growth. Today, when 
^cnca s wealth is three times ^aicr it 
IS providing one 20th of this amount in 
development assistance to the world's 
poorest countries. 

It is a similar picture elsewhere. As a 
group the OECD countries have spent the 
Nineties emasculating their aid b u d ge ts, 
with particularly damaging consequences 
for sub-Saharan Africa. Developing assis¬ 
tance flows to the region has f^en by a 
quarter since 1992. Meanwhile, a cata¬ 
strophic slump in prices for primary com¬ 
modity exports has wiped an estimated five 
per cent off re^onal GDP since the early 
Eightie& Add to this lethal combination 
a crushing fbrei^ debt and you have the 
ingredients of a disaster. 

On average, African incomes have been 
faUin^ by one per cent a year since 1980. 
As living standards in much of Asia and 
parts of Latin America forge ahead, Africa 
IS becoming a continent apart In 30 years, 
per capita income has halved from an 
already low base. The result is that pre¬ 
ventable infectious disease claims Ae 
lives of almost one in ^e chxldrea. More 
than 40 milUon children are not in primary 
school and the numbers are rising 

Can Africa's apparently relentless slide 
be baited? New hope.is emerging in the 
r^ion itself. In countries such as Ethiopia. 
Eritrea, Uganda and Mozambiwe. a new 
generation of self-confident leaders is 
emerging. They are committed to break¬ 
ing the shackles of dependence and forg¬ 
ing a more seff-reliant future. In a band- 
fru of countries economic recoveiy is 
taking fragile root 

Yet the obstacles remain fomudable. 
srith govenunents lacking the resources to 
restore the social and economic infra¬ 
structures needed to sustain growth. 

International support for Africa's recov¬ 
ery efforts remains lamentab^ inadequate. 
Next month, the Clinton adnunistration 
plans to launch an Africa Growth and 
Op^rtunity Plan. Marshall Plan it is not 
Reduced to its essentials, the US initiative 
offers limited trade preferences, no new 
aid, and vague pledges of private cajHtal 
flows. Africa needs much more. It ne^ 
an international plan of action which 
removes the crippling burden of debt ai^ 
m obilises investment finance for economic 
infrastructure, health and education. 

The British government could help to 
Twatre such an agenda possible. It should 
rhaHftng e the Clinton a dmin istration to 
accept deeper and earlier debt relief 
under the OfF-Wbrld Bank debt imtiatw^ 
And it could use the Denver summit to cau 
for an international effort - to raise tte 
cash to get Africa’s children back m 
sdiool education a priority abroad 

as at home. 



Global warning - 
too much hot air 


T hey’re at it a g Hin , those world leaders. 
In four weeks BQl and Ibity, Helmut 
and Jaoqnes and some 60 omer prime 
ministen and presidents vrill be to New 
York to talk big; about saving the 
Earth. The occasion: the toUow-iq) to the UN 
Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in June 1992. 

Onty a few soedrdisis can remember what was 
decided back tben in Brazil, but most people wfll 
vaguely lerall the event as the mother of ^sum¬ 
mits. It seemed to go on for an awfully long time 
- nearly two weels - and more than 150 heads 
of state and gpvenameot dropped in, attended by 
thousands of journaUsts, diplomats, dvil servants 
and experts. And now, as the fifth anniversaiy 
rolls around, worid leaders have been persuaded 
t^ should mark the event with another great 
gathering and a 23,000-woxd text saying what 
ought to be done. 

Bat wlty on earth bother? What is the point 
of all that frueign travel, those motorbike caval¬ 
cades throng Manfaatt^ vdien the gap between 
rhetoric and reality is so wide and growuig. Since 
Rio, the ^obe has had five years of eiqiandnig 
trade and furious but patchy eoonomic |rowth. 
Mapy ooimtiies, and most of one contment - 
Africa - have been left ouL Ihe gap between rich 
and poor nations has grown, and so has the gap 
between rich and poor whhm countries. 

The serious, ^ooal envircHunental crises they 
speediified on m Braril have deepened - the 
destruction of forests, freshwater shortages, 
worldwide overfishing and mass extinction of 
species to name just four. As file population con¬ 
tinues to soar, twfii poverty and v^th desen^ 
natnre’s life-support systems. Foot people strip 
forests for fiieiwood and erode the sou. The afBu- 
ent want more cars and air travel, moie air ooo- 
(fltioning, electridty and qiace. But as we mess 


nOtww.—--- -r • . - II- 

alternative. Riang poverty is fuelling 
social and political tensions across the 
remoo. culminating in extreme cases in 
the collapse of states, with devasta^ 
humanitarian consequence for Amca 
and the ret of the world. The questitm 
for the international commumty is 
whether it wants to respond to 
ine number of crises ^ foUw 
Rwanda, Liberia and Zaire. Or whether 
it wants to seize the opportonioes for 
peace, stability and self-reliance which are 
now emerging. 

The wrUer is Oxfam’s senior policy advaer 



togefiier. we all have to make dianges 
ridi have to help the poor. 

Geoige, John, Heli^ and Iransois and more 
than 100 other leaders reoogmsed this in Brazil 
bade in 1992: 'States shall co-operate in a spirit 
of gfobal partnership to conserve, protect and 
restore the health and integrity of the Earth’s 
ecosystem,” they promi^ m the Rio Dedara- 
tioo. At the same time, the developed nations 
nuide a rather vagne imideitakin& in a new UN 
climate treaty, to bring thdr riang annual emis¬ 
sions of dimate-diai^mg "greenhoose gases” 
back to fiieir 1990 levd tty the year 2000. 

With three years to go, it is now certam that 
-most are going to break their word. Since 1992 
eimsdons from rich nations have kept on riang 


even as we begin to see the first agns of man¬ 
made glimafg chan^ around the world. There 
is now indisputably a real risk of harmful climate 
shiffi during the adult lives of today's chndreii. 
And as we keep on burning more a^ more fos- 
sfl fuels, as greenhouse gases keep on buildiiig 
iqiintheatmoqibere, the changes in rainfeJL tem¬ 
peratures, win^ and ocean currents will grow 
wifii each passing decade. 

The developed nations, which have caused 
most of the pollution to dme, are not willing to 
do anyfiiing really effective about it. lb act ded- 
sivety' mi^t be politically unpopular. It might 
knock has a per cent off their annual economic 
growth. And anyway, they can be pretty confident 
that the poor nations will suffer znudi more from 
climate shifts than the rich. Meamriifle the 
growth in emissions from developing countries 
such as China Q even more rapid as tfa^ use ever 
more oil, gas and coal to industrialise. 


^ After Rio, there appears 
to be more of a spirit of 
"I’m all right, Jack” than 
of world partnership 9 


So, not much global partnership there. Now 
lot^wbat has ]aji)ened to overseas aid from rich 
topoor. At Rio m 1992 the developed countries 
said th^ ’’reaffirm their co mmitm ents to reach 
the accept^ United Nations target of 0.7 per cent 
of Cross National Product for overseas devel¬ 
opment assistaDce”. At the time they were giv- 
ii^ 034 per cem of their coDeetzve GNF to the 
poor natrons; overseas aid has fallen to 0.27 per 
cent since. Britain's foreign aid has also been 
felfing and now stands at 0.27 per cent of GNF. 

Of course, foreign aid alone could never save 
the worid from ecological crises. Indeed, bad aid 
sdiemes > like the UK-funded Peigau dam in 
Malaysia - have done great environmental and 
social damage. But the overall volume of official 
gomnment aid, raised from the taxpayers of rich 
nations for the world's poor, ggnais the strea^ 
of the feelings of solidarity among the travellers 
on Space^iip Earth. Qearly business dass wants 
little to do with economy. 

So, five years oi^ there spears to be more of 
a spirit of *Tffl all li^t, Jacir than of global part- 
neisfaip. There is, alas, little reason to boM that 
next nronth’s Eailh Simuxui n in New York, a 
week-long Special Session of the UN Geneial 


Assembly, will change rhfng c. The worid leaders 
wfll each make a spe^ th^ ministeis. offi¬ 

cials and diploinats haggle over the precise con¬ 
tents of a long; impenetiaUe text, full of lOOword 
sentences and sub-dauses. like lUo’s 400^)age 
Agenda 21, it sro what ou^t to ^ done - but 
it does not le^uy bind nations and few people 
wfll ever read it. 

Th^ are also eaqxx:ted to produce a much 
sboftor, punchier “politicaT dedaration. The con¬ 
sultation draft of this says the world’s prime mm- 
isteis and presidents now ‘’pled^ to work 
together in good faifii and in die spirit of pait- 
noship to a^eve onr commitments. Ws d^de 
to move now from words to deeds”. 

If onty... but don’t bold your breath. And the 
fault is as much ouis as tbeiis. Ours in the media, 
in that we treat sudi sDnunits as important events 
if our own lea^r ^>es along. We report the 
rhetoric, get swept up with the whole idra of the 
big diiefr jetting in to work together on scfivmg 
big problems, when the lea^ is ^te differenL 
1%^ the leaders'point of view it is mainly abont 
image. Merety to turn up and make a q>eedi is 
to mow fiieir cDDcern for the global enviioiimeiiL 
Ih^ don't actually meet as a group to debate and 
problem solve at alL They Qj home, and 
whatever they said is soon foi^tten. 

Iti5alsottefB^ofu5,fiieetectOTatB.T1ieiea- 
sem the pohticiansget aw^ with cutting overseas 
aid, with reneging on their promises to protect 
the Earth’s cumte, is because tb^ pick the 
signals that we have more immediate prionties 
-Tike cheap energy and low taxes. 

These Earth Summit feihires are not the end 
of the worid. Across the planet, in tbe absence 
of grandJ^obal agreements wfakb change aity^ 
riling miflinns of problems aie bei^ solved at 
lower levels by indiridual nations, cities and vil¬ 
lages, businesses and families. Bsople are con- 
stantty discovering bow to ei^floit nature sus- 
tainab^ because they recognise that they wfll 
suffer a they don't There are myriad sohitioos 
and amid ffie overall environmental decline 
there have been thousands of little soc ce as sto¬ 
ries and a few big ones. 

But on several global environmental issues, 
notabty climate only concerted interna¬ 

tional action can wo^ What use is it if Britain 
cuts its gfobal warming emisaonsby20percent 
tty 2010 (as tbe new Government is as yet unoon- 
vmdngly pledged to do) if tbe rest of the world 
faflg to act? We prochice onty three per cent of 
dobal emissions, so it would make not a blind 
mt of difference. Earth summits, then, ought to 
be more than just hot air - and we riionld nei¬ 
ther forgive nor fbr^ ^len th^ are. 



Agents with a secret come out at last 


H ow maity people can ke^ a 
secret? How maity pe^fle 
can lead a douUe life? About 
20,000 diink diey can. That'is the 
number of pei^fle ^lo reqxmded to 
MI5’s first public adverifrement for 
recruits last week. Those amnng 
them bqipen to homosexual 

iieednot,ho«raver,keeptliatsecret- 
any km ggr After rieetgnatTng li Ol I W 
sexoals a security risk for most of its 
history, M15: has relented and 
embrac^ equal' opprat un ity. The 
week^Ttbe Pink Jasper was 
informed tifflt h rrn v weiTabwoBld be 
welcome to apply. . 

And, of OQinse, hoinoscEcuals have 


Arthow Blunt in bed Witt the «ds 


<^)eze]ivesLilh danger of dssooveiy 
most thw lives, received the 
most jmense and ligocons training 


aziyone could hope for. 

Madean and Blunt were some 
best mes we ever had. 

Unibitiinatety happened U> 
be batting for the other team in 
oxzre ways than oxm. Which is the 
only reason we ever beard aboiii 
their homosexuality. If they had 
restricted themselv^ to looking for 
reds under the bed, instead of get¬ 
ting in with'them, firoir collea^es 
would have kefK qniet about their 
sexual preference, as they did with 
the maity other queer members of 
tiro inteOigeDce co mm unity, isclnd- 
ingSir Kfenrice Oldfield, the former 
h^ of M16 who later admitted he 
was homoseaiaL Once made public, 
the sexual treacheiy of these men 
shaded easily into their political 
treachery, th^ willingness to serve 


a foreign power a function of their 
foreign orrentation. 

Id tbe ont-in-tbe-open Nineties, 
where hcoDosexuaiity is no longer an 

occnlt phenomenon, MI5’s decision 
looks Iflte a common-sense sohition 
to tbe catcb-22 situation. We can’t 
empl^ homosexuals beca u se they’re 
a security risk. Wtty? Because thctyYe 
open to blackmail threats? Ri^? 
RaeaiTSfl we would sack them if we 
found out th^re homosexual. 

But ntmicalty, as homosexuality 
becomes less of a stigma and less cu 
a secret vice, homo^xuals may not 
be so interested in the secret service 
game, with its Byzantine ntystezies 
and deceits. 

ffomosexuais used to be one of the 
most important symbols of tbe 
dicbotonty between the public and 


tbe private, tbe secret and the eaqrlKh. 
Th^ were tolerated oi^ <xi cemdi- 
tion oi their "discTetion*^ Nowadays 
th^seem Co be qiphuded for tii^ 
ind&aetion. In the past few years the 
most private of creatnres has become 
tbe most public. In soap rqiexas, 
fihns. taUoro newqiapets - anid now 
MI5 - the *foutr homosexual has 
become the syir^ of tbe oompul- 
soiy tranq>arency of our times. 

But no matter how tranqiaTent a 
homosexual you are, there are always 
more secrets to be tdd. Julian Cfeiy, 
pQcfaaps tbe most puUic and obvious 
homosexual in [be countra, was 
‘’onted” on the front page of a Sun¬ 
day paper yesterday, ror having had 
a oeterosonial aff^. 

Mark Simpson 


Trains and 
phones and 
strains 


I recentty discovered 1 have 
abnormally high blood 
pressure. My doctor s^rs 
it’s bow mndi 1 drink, my rel¬ 
ative lack of exercise, and 
stress. Id one small sector of 
my life there seems to be 
enough of this to generate 
blood pressure off the Richter 
scale. 

1 commute to London from 
Surrey. It is about an hour’s 
journey by trains that started 
their lives in the days when 
bosinesanen wore bowler hats. 
The trains are dirty, draughty 
and unreliable, but all that is 
tolerable. Maity of the people 
who travel ou them ate annther 
matter. Their common char¬ 
acteristic is total contempt for 
the rest of the world. 

These sociopaths are not 
always easily rect^nisable, but 
anyone wearing a tie with a 
r^eat pattero of tedtty bears 
or ducks or some other puerile 
device should be resided with 
suspidon. Th^ are almost cer¬ 
tain mobile-phonists. Mobile- 
phone use is an addiction. Just 
as smokers wfll get into their 
conxpaztment and light up, so 
mobile users immediatety 
reach for their phones to sat¬ 
isfy their craving. 

Soon the whole carriage is 
alive with inane one-sid^ OGv- 
ersatioDs. Tfi! It’s me. You’re 
afleradefy... "andso on, and 
always at the top of (heir 
voices. Eventualfy all is quiet, 
until the incoming calls start. 
Ihlephones sound with a 
hideous medley of bleeps, 
diimes and even dopy tunes. 
Those summoned ad^ a self- 
satisfied smir k* “Hi! - fve just 
got to Woking...” 

On inward journeys in the 
morniDg, one software execu¬ 
tive rabbiting into his mobile 
for half an hour or more can 
make woriting or reading a 
book an impossibility. One is 
forced agai^ one's wishes to 
take a vicarious part in a con¬ 
versation of barely literate 
busmess-speak or in the pur¬ 
suit, via Sharon in the office, of 
Ma^ or Darren, wto may be 
at home or at the Croydon 
branch or on his mobile. 

Tbe briefcase is nearl 
devastating as tbe mobile.' 
have two main functions in 
tbewTOsigliandsLlfyousat next 
to tbe door, tbe man with the 
fibreglass briefcase is your 
chief enejxty. No matter bow 
hard you try to twist your le^ 
under tbe seat, two out of fbm 
briefcases boarding tbe train 
wfll smash into your knees. 
Once aboard, all briefcases are 
dumped in tbe gangwity. mak¬ 
ing movement up and down an 
imporaibflity. 

These was a time when louts 
in baseball bats would put thdr 
feet ^ on tbe bench seat o(^ 
site if it was empty. Now it is 
commonplace for louts in suits 


Wheeler on 
Wheeler 



The franH»gB cartoonist of 

The bidependenf as he 
seeshimseff 

or louts in dresses to put their 
feet on the seat next to other 
passengers. It can onfy be a 
maaer of time before it will be 
accepted for the old, or those 
othnwise perceived as uhlikefy 
to protest, to suf^iort a couple 
of mudrfy shoes on their laps 
for the duration of the journey. 

Strangely, these se&h and 
thoughtl^ customs are not 
confiKd to one social type. 1 
recently saw an elderfy and 
expensivefy dressed woman 
with her feet on the seat oppo¬ 
site. She was leading The ^pec- 
talor. I often try to work out 
w^ of hittmg ba(±, but it’s not 
eaty. 

Moving to another seat is 
tbe most effective;, because a 
direa challenge b askmg for at 
least verbal and possibly phys¬ 
ical trouble. Certtinly tte feet- 
on-the-seat phenomenon is 
DOW accepted practice. I have 
wdehed countless guards walk 
past offdzders. Short of taking 
one's own dbposable seat 
cover, one has to accept that 
one’s seat b used regular as 
a doormat 

I recently enquired from 
seve^ shops seDing electronic 
gadgets in the Tottenham 
Court Road about the possi¬ 
bility of purchasing a miobfle- 
phone jamming d^ce. The 
assistants react variously. 
Shocked disbelief b the most 
frequent: certainly no one has 
reaped under tbe counter and 
produced v4iat I need. 1 imag¬ 
ine something portable, but in 
mabogaity and brass with bits 
of cofl^ cqpperwiie. Attydimg 
but black plastic. 

I would be happy to pay a 
substantial sum ror such a 
device. No price would be too 
hi^ for a bit of peace and 
qiuet on the train. It mi^t 
even lower my blood pressure 
to someivfaere near normal. 

Miles IGngton is on hoSdt^ 
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obituaries / gazette 


Ronald 

Hastings 


Ronaid Hasdogs came ioio bis 
own as one of Fleet Streets 
eariiest and most amusing pre- 
viewers of television pro¬ 
grammes. For years there had 
wen critics of telewion v^ose 
comments were published the 
morning after, Iwt increasiiig- 
ly the casual viewer felt the 
need for tips cm what to see 
and what to skip in that day’s 
programmes. 

With his diy wit, acerbic st^e 
and quiet authority as a oridc he 
gained (some people said) a 
wide readership and more in¬ 
fluence than the moming-aiter 
writers. 

No one was more surprised 
than Hastings at his fan maiL or 
more aoiu^ by his apparent 
popularity as a previewer since 
he had spent manyyears as the 
Daify Tele^ttph's Theatre Cor¬ 
respondent, anticipating in a 
weekly column the following 
week's theatrical openings but 
rarely writing reviews hims elf. 

Inheriting the theatre corre¬ 
spondent's job from the leg¬ 
endary (jeorge Bishop (one of 
James Agate’s loyaUest col¬ 
leagues), the almost equally 
tall Harongs may never have 
fell as powerful as a theatrical 
reporter as he did with his tele¬ 
vision tips; but his decades of 
first-n^^hting bad been in many 
wavs more congenial. 

in those a critic only bad 
an hour or so and sometimes 
much less to file his notice 
from the foil of the curtain, 
whereas Hastings could always 
stay to the end. His job was to 
hobnob in the foyer with every¬ 
one and anyone, before or 



Hastily; stately 

behind the scenes, whether 
at Stracford-upoD-Avon or 
Gtyndebourne, Chichester or 
the West End. He began with 
at Dniiy Lane in 

It was a time of sweeping 
chances in the British theatre 
which Hastings heralded in a 
weekly coluom and elsewhere 
with a detachment and accura¬ 
cy which won him much pro¬ 
fessional reflect. Considered to 
be die playgMr's preferred dai¬ 
ly paper, the was gen¬ 

erously disposed towards its 
coverage of the stage both at 
home and overseas, and Hast¬ 
ings ^i wind of most events. 
Ranging from the ^t years of 
the most fomous commercial 
manager of the era (Hugh 
‘'Binkie** Beaumont) lo the 
New Wave of angry young men 
at the Roval Court, the banles 
with the Lord Chamberlain as 
censor, the rivalry of Joan Lit- 
tlewood's Theatre Wortehop 
and the Arts Council's distnV 
ution of grants which brought 
artistic directors a new power, 
he had plenty of subject matter. 

The Royal Shakespeare 
Company was to have not one 
but two theatres in London to 
add to Us repertoire from 
Stratford-upon-Avon under H*- 
ler Hall's coniioveisial leader¬ 
ship and Laurence Olivier's 
long-awaited National llieatre 
was due for a trial run ai a 
new theatre in the round at 
Chichester. 

Meanwhile Bernard Miles's 
Mermaid Theatre was drawring 


family audiences to its qpen- 
edged stage In the city, and in 
Che regions a rash of new 
proviiM^ theatres was rising on 
the rates. 

It was a heatfy time in Fleet 
Street for theatre writers and 
the stately Hasting with his 
pipe, umbrella and imper 
curbable manner (he nughi 
have been the man mm Srai 
land Yard in an old-fashioned 
whodunnit, or an Ei^ish Mon¬ 
sieur Hulot in his deadpan way 
of risiim above fellow first- 
nightets) cut an imposiag figure 
of some authority. 

It was a manner which as¬ 
sisted all his journalism for 
which he had prepared himself 
by reading Englisa at Ballkri, af¬ 
ter wartime service in the RAF 
and stints on Kent newspapers. 

Joining the Hlesmph m 19SS 
after two years on the fToefr 
Mail, he covered the Lewisham 
rail disaster as a ^ledal repoi^, 
and within 24 hours was ^ving 
reasons on the frxmt page why 
it had happened. 

After walking along the bro¬ 
ken tracks with his mend the 
cricketer Colin Cowdrey, he 
asked the 'Waterloo authori¬ 
ties to assemble the chief ojp- 
eraiiog superintendeoL the 
chief signalling o£5cer, loco¬ 
motive eqgineefs and other de¬ 
partments heads for a meeting. 
The Southern Re^'on agreM 
that afternoon foDowing the ac¬ 
cident, in which 90 people died, 
and Hastings alone was able to 
discuss with those eicecutives, 
over large maps spread on a 
table, what had gone wrong. 

'‘'We'd like to use this on the 
front,” said his editor Colin 
Coote, adding suspiciously. "Is 
it all right? Have foe other pa¬ 
pers got it?” 

‘T'fo.” “Why not?” “Lack of 
initiative, 1 suppose,” replied 
Hastings. 'Th^ never thought 
of iu or that they could go so 
high.” A subsequent public in- 

S uiiy confinned foe truth and 
le racts of his account 
Hastings never hesitated to 
show initiative. As a reporter on 
foe Daily Mail he heard one of 
Billy Graham's assistants boast¬ 
ing that the evangelist some¬ 
times addressed as many as 
30.000 people. “1 could get wu 
double that number ” said F^- 
u^. He rang Ibd Drake, foe 
Chelsea manager, whom he 
did not know but who ^eed to 
invite Graham to foe match for 
foe interval. On the crowded 
terraces a few days later Hast¬ 
ings grinned at “how easy foe 
impossible sometimes is”. 

Among other strings to Hast¬ 
ings’s bow were iongcase clodis 
(he had several notable exam¬ 
ples), opera (he came from a 
musi^ family), golf (he died on 
Iwickenham golf course), ten¬ 
nis (while playing at Nassau dur¬ 
ing the war he Trailed with wry 
amusement the Duchess of 
Windsor's uninhibited bnguagg 
on a nei^bouring court when 
she missed a shot), ancient cars 
and railways. He kept an 00 
gauge model railway -- South¬ 
ern Region ~ in a room at his 
home at Barnes. 

While his heart would remain 
in the theatre and opera, foe 
switdi to television which had 
grown so steadQy in its inflnenoe 
during his 35 years on the Tele- 
ffvpJi brou^t its rewards not 
odN with an increased salary but 
also in foe dai^ pitiof 'bow 
close he had got to his readers, 
especially when he was ill in 
19S9. 

Adam Benedick 

Ronald Arthur Hastings jour¬ 
nalist: bom Strood, i^nt 14 No¬ 
vember 2922; staff. Daily 
Telegraph 1955-89; married 
1948 llda Staples (oneson, one 
(Jaugjaa: andotKsondeceas&i); 

Tnick&tham, hfiddlesa 1 
Mav 1997. 
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Thelma Carpenter 


The phrase “Blade is Beautiful” 
could have been inroired by the 
petite 11101013 Oipeater, 
whose ei^uisite face and 
melodic voice delighted cabaret 
and theatre audiences for more 
than 50 years. A noted inter¬ 
preter of foe great standard 
songs, she was as fearless as foe 
was stylish, feistily standing up 
for herself, even in night-clubs 
run by the Mafia. 

As a child, foe Harlem-bom 
Thelma sang in foe streets for 
coins, and appeared on Major 
Bowes' Ori^nal Amateur Nottr, 
a hugely popular radio series 
that also sive Frank Sinatra his 
first bre^ At IS she entered 
another amateur contest, at 
the Apollo Theatre in New 
York, where her s ing in g of 
“Stormy Weather” won her a 
week’s bookiag. 

In 1939 foe superb pianist 
Ibddy Wilson, shortly after 
leaving Benny Goodman, 
formed his own big band, and 
inviled Carpenter to provide the 


vocals. Boasting such musicians 
as Ben Webster, J.C Heard and 
Doc Cheatham, the band set an 
awesome standard of musi¬ 
cianship, but lasted oolyayear. 
wnsoo next made a magnificent 
series of small-group recording 
featuring, amon^ other^ Cm- 
penter and her fr^d BQIie Hol¬ 
iday. Their friendship even 
survived Holiday's addiction to 
heroin. As Carpenter told the 
writer Donald Clarke: “At first. 
I thought 1 don’t need to be 
around that stufT, but my moth¬ 
er said to me, ‘Now’s foe time 
she needs a friend.’ So 1 used 
to go around and see her,” 
After sin^ngwifo foe bands 
of Coleman Hawkins and 
Count Basie, Carpenter re¬ 
placed Dinah Shore on Eddie 
Cantor’s radio series, despite 
pressure from Cantor's sponk>Ts 
over a black performer ap¬ 
pearing with whites. She sang in 
black clubs, all over foe New 
York area until 1944, when she 
played her first white niglu-dub. 


Le Ruban Bleu, on East 56th 
StieeL 

Her cabaret success led lo a 
role in the Broadw^ murical 
'Memphis Bound (1945), which 
starred Bill “Bojangles” Robin¬ 
son. A re-seitii^ of HMS 
Pi/utfm on a Mis^sippi show- 
boat, it was scuttled aflOT 36 per- 
fbimances. Fai more successful 
(it ran a year) was the Arthur 
Schwartz / Howard Dietz re¬ 
vue Inside USA (1948), which 
co-staired Beatrice Lillie and 
Jack Hal^. An ill-advised re¬ 
vival of foe 1921 foow Sia^e 
Along (1932) lasted only four 
pcrfonnances, but foe rowdy 
musical Ankla Anvigh (1955) 
managed 22 weeks. 

By 1967 Hello, Dolly! had 
been running on Broadw^ for 
three years, and was playi^ to 
ever-diminishing audiences. 
David Merrick, foe show's pro¬ 
ducer, decided to present an all- 
black version, starring Pearl 
Bailet' and Ca^ Ci^oway, with 
Carpenter hir^ as Bailey's 


standby. Suddenly, Dolly! was 
a hit all over ag^, but. as 
Bailey tended to mis a great 
maiq^ performances, Caiprater 
played foe role of DoUy Levi 
more than 100 times. 

The long-running Bubbling 
Brown Sugar (197^ was her 
favourite show, as it commem¬ 
orated a place and time she 
knew well: Harlem between 
the First and Second World 
Wars. 

At foe age of 58 Carpenter fi¬ 
nally made her motion picture 
ddbut mTJieWt (1978), the all¬ 
black remake of The Wizard of 
Os, based on foe hit Broadww 
show. 'V^fith foe 34-year-old Di¬ 
ana Ross calamitously miscast 
as a repressed 24-year-o1d 
Harlem Dorothy, the film 
diagg^ along glu^ until Car¬ 
penter burst on to foe screen as 
foe good witch Miss One, con¬ 
gratulated Dorothy for inad- 
vcrtentiy killing foe Wicked 
Witch of the East (“Bottom linu, 
bonQr-r/ifrchickputtbe'ugh!' 


in ‘u^'l’') and then, flanked 
dancing, hula-hooping Munch- 
kins on skateboard launched 
into the funky “He's the 
WzardJ" 

She also appeared in Francis 
H3rd Coppola’s film The Coaon 
Club (19^). and on television 
in The Ed Sullivan Show, The 
Ox$/y ShoH' and The Love Boat. 
She played foe meddling moth¬ 
er-in-law in Barefoot in the Hark 
(197fi‘71). an all-black situation 
comedy based on Neil Simon's 
play. She recently toured in the 
musical I^pin. 

“I never married,” Thelma 
Carpenter told a journalist 
at foe age of SO. “Although 
you might say Fve done lots 
of heavy rooming and light 
housekeeping in my time, I 
like life." 

Dick Vosburgh 


Thelma Carpenter, sir^arulac¬ 
tress: bom New Ibrfc 15 January 
1920; dkd New 15 May 
1997. 


Nguyen Khac Vien 


Nguyen Khac Men was one of 
the Metnamese scholars who 
did most to interpret Metnam 
for the West 

The son of a mandarin from 
central Vietnam, he went to 
Fiance 'm 1937 and studied 
medicine there. By 1947, two 
years after the declaration of 
Metnamese independence 
Ho Chi Minh, Men had joined 
foe French Communist Party. 
Between 1953 and 19^ he be¬ 
came foe leader of foe Met¬ 
namese liberatioa movement in 
France, in the beginning living 
clandestinely, travelling round 
foe country talking to Met¬ 
namese in'the French ar^, 
and persuading them of foe im¬ 
portance of supporting the 
liberation of Metnam. 

By that time, however, be was 
already suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis: in 1951, one lung was re¬ 
moved and h^ another lung 
was declared useless: he was 
told that he had vwo yearn at 
most to live. He spent one 
whole year in a coi^esceni 
home without speaUng at all 
and adapted the metrods of 
yo^ and craditicmal exercises to 
use his lungs as little as possi¬ 
ble: his later catchphrase was 


“breathe with foe stomach". His 
continuing survival was de¬ 
scribed by friends in the 1970s 
as the “thfrd Vietnamese mir¬ 
acle”, the first two being the 
Vietnamese victories over foe 
French and the United States. 

In 1963, Men was expelled 
from France and returned to 
Vietnam, where he headed 
the Foreign Languages Pub- 
listui^ House in Hanoi, which 
published translations of 
'Vietnamese books, novels, a 
neHSletter(tbc Vietnam Couri¬ 
er) and an academic joumaL 
Vietnamese Studies. He wrote in 



Vien: ‘Breattie vdth the stomach’ 


French a History of Vionam 
(1974, which was translated 
into l^glish), many articles on 
Vietnamese culture and in 1974 
translated foe great Mefoamese 
epic poem of foe 18fo century, 
Kim van Kieu, into French. ^ 
important work of foe publish- 
ipg house during this period was 
an anthology of Vietnamese 
poetiy, published in French 
in three volumes asAiuhologfc 
de la Liuerrature I'ietnami- 
enne (1973) and in one volume, 
as Glimpses of Vietnamese 
Uiertuun (1977), in En^ish. 

Perhaps Vien’s main impior- 
tance at this time was as an 
interpreter of Vietnamese his¬ 
tory, culture and the Viet¬ 
namese sinig^c to the many 
intefiectuuls, militants and jour- 
oalisis apathetic to Metnum 
who visited Hanoi during foe 
Metnam Wu. from 1965 lo 
1975. li was important that his 
intellectual breadth and learn¬ 
ing about Metnamese histoiy 
and literature was combined 
with an openness and under¬ 
standing of Western society 
and a not uncritica) approaifo to 
what might be wrong in Met¬ 
nam - bureaucracy, dogma¬ 
tism. HLs openness plav^ a 


larg$! part in winning American 
and Western friends for 
Vietnam's struggle. 

In 19Sl,Menwroteaseven- 
poinl letter to foe National As¬ 
sembly, with a copy to the 
Minister of Culture (who was in 
charge of foe Foreign Lan¬ 
guages Publishing House), pro¬ 
foundly critical of the lack of 
freedom of expi^ion and of 
the bureaucratic control of 
Vietnamese socieiy by the Com¬ 
munist Party, of which he was 
still a mcmi^r, and calling for 
reforms. 'This letter became fa¬ 
mous: news of it soon spread 
abroad, it was passed from 
hand to hand and excerpts were 
quoted by the BBC. >^fo a 
strong reputation abroad and 
numerous friends among West- 
eruers who bad supported Viet¬ 
nam in foe war. Vien, though 
officially disapproved of by 
those he critiriscu nevertheless 
remained untouchable. 

In 1983. at the age of 70, 
Nguyen Khac Men retired from 
the publishing house and gave 
himself up to other pursuits, 
writing and publicising breath¬ 
ing, yoga and gymnastic 
exercises. In 1989 he further 
stretched the bounds of what 


was then permissible in Vietnam 
by founding probably the first 
non-governmental organisation 
in Metnam - NX an organisa¬ 
tion to carry out research into 
child p^chology, to train child 
psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and to hdp disturbed diildren. 

In his very soft, fluent voice 
he would taUc at length, with 
hriUianceandgentle humour; he 
had lime for everyone from dis¬ 
tinguished forei^ researchers 
to peasants in Smm the coun- 
uy and. of course, for children, 
rijs figure was wraith-like; he 
helped preserve his health by 
never showing anger or impa- 
li'cnce. He ^posed bureaucra¬ 
cy but, joking putting it into 
historical and Metnamese con¬ 
text, he would neither appear 
angry at bureaucratic stupidity 
nor give in toil. 

Elizabeth HodgMn 

Nguyen Khac Hen, writer and 
campaigner bom 6 February 
1913: Director, Foreign Lan¬ 
guages fitblishing House, Hanoi 
19t^‘S3: Grand prix de la fran- 
cophonif. Academic Fran^aise 
1992; married 1966 Nffiyen T7ii 
Nhat (one adopted daughter}: 
died 10 Mav 1997. 


Brian Wenham 


May 1 add u personal note to 
Leonard Miall's obicuaiv of 
Brian ^"enham [10 MavJ? 
writes Humphrer Burton. I was 
a departmental head at BBC 
TV lor close on 10 years, and 
in my view Brian was the 
best controller of a splendid 


bunch that included Peacock, 
Atienborou^ and Singer. 

Brian's special flair was to im¬ 
prove and enlarge iqxai the pro¬ 
gramme propo^s one took to 
him. Wc were always collabo¬ 
rators (even gleeful con^'iratois 
on occasion) and never master 


and scr^'ant. Like his prede¬ 
cessors. he bad a special feeling 
for classical music and opera. I 
would often receive enthunas- 
tic calls requesting informa¬ 
tion about a pianist or a singer 
he had heard while on his du¬ 
ties overseas. Among his irmo- 


vations was BBC 2's Opera 
Month in April 1980. which 
racked up M hours of pro¬ 
grammes. about the same allo¬ 
cation of time as foe snooker 
which Brian pioneered with 
equal reli^. Ihere were ei^i 
fim-Icngth operas and a vast 


number of documentaries, 
master classes and workshops. 

The following year Brian 
mounted a ihree-inonfo sum¬ 
mer music festival (nowadays 
BBC TV is in thi^l to foe 
Proms). And virtually his Iasi act 
before quitting foe controller- 


ship for higher managiuncnt was 
to devise a Sunday night plac¬ 
ing for Wagner's Ring cycle, di¬ 
vided act 1^ act into' 10 weekly 
instalments fike an orcratic ver¬ 
sion of Upstairs and Downstairs. 
Given his love for ^gner, it is 
ironicai that, only days before his 


death. Brian had booked to 
visit Bayreuth for the first lime. 

For broadcasters Brian Wen- 
ham was both our leader and 
our friend: his premature de¬ 
parture in 1987 was a serious 
blew to foe BBC: they should 
never have let him go. 


John 

Browell 

The mflestone in ■John Browns 

pioduction career in BBC Light 

Entertainincnt was The Goon 

Its original producer was 
Dennis Main Wison, who pro¬ 
duced the first and secoM se¬ 
ries. It then passed w IfeWf 
Eton, who remained sane 
enough to cone wth 
three to seven (with some hwp 
from Pat Dixon). Senes 
had to be dealt with by three 
other ptoduceis and, because of 
a lack of disaplihe, a perman^ 
producer with a firm hand had 
to be found to deal with foe va- 
garies of foe show. Enter John 
Browell - who then produced 
foe ninth and tenth series, from 
3 November 1958 to 28 Janu¬ 
ary I960, to be the end of the 
show’s crazy run. There was a 
sequel The Last Goon Show of 
AU, in 1972, which was also 
produced by Browell. 

Alfooii^ be was bom lo 
Ftmlar, London, Biowell’s fam¬ 
ily soon mowed to Leeds, where 
he went to sebooL learnt to play 
the violin and saxophone, and 
went to work fix Barclays Ba nk . 
With the rumWins of the Sec¬ 
ond World 9iar ^ead he vol¬ 
unteered for the Royal Air 
Force and became a wireless 
mechanic. Being a musiaan 
soon led him to entertai^ents. 
He saw service mauily in 
Ion, where he oombinra his du¬ 
ties as udreless mechanic and 
entertaiaments officer; and it 
was during >bis period that be 
met his wife. Rita, who was a 
WAAF wireless operator. 

Upon demob Browell, by 
now fired with entertainment 
eaipertise, had no wish to return 
to his former bank job. He vis¬ 
ited the BBC premises in Leeds 
nn d enquired about vacancies. 
'\’es, he was tohl, there were jobs 
in London for studio manners 
if that would be suitable. 

Browell sailed with ease 
through foe BBC school cou^ 
cs, soon beiximing a senior 
sound engineer in foe Ught 
En tertainment department By 
1954 he bad become a produc¬ 
er. dealing with music produc¬ 
tions that involved the then 
newly formed BBC Show Band 
directed by Cyril Stapleton. 
Music forSttvethearts was Brow- 
ell's turnip-point, a foow which 
featured Jupp and his Or¬ 
chestra. *rhen came 5fog Some¬ 
thing Simple with the CUff 



Browell: self-effac i ng 

Adams Singers - a programme 
heralded by the somewhat 
lugubrious voice of Browell 
himself. The programme is 
still there on R^o 2,40 years 
later, long after Browell's 
retirement in 1977. 

Being a producer in light 
Entertainment meant all things 
from music production through 
to comedy production, and 
Browell handled the full range. 
His music productions, such as 
many series with Matt Monro, 
were intermingled with long- 
running series with Frankie 
Howerd,Tony Hancock, More- 
cambe and Wise, Spike Milli- 
gaiL Betyl Reid. Beimy Hill, ai^ 
the original radio series of Ute 
Likely Lads. 

Always self-effacing, John 
Browell lived for his work in ra¬ 
dio. He gave a talk recently to 
an audience of foe Goon Show 
Preservation Sodety - fiiU of 
wonderful reminiscences of the 
pilfalLs that befell producers of 
that show. He was 79 i;^ then, 
but he could recall perfectly foe 
momentous occasons foro'u^- 
oui those hectic production 
years. 

Brian Willey 


/ofrn Lqgen Browdl, radio pro¬ 
ducer Mm London 29 June 
1917: married 1945 Rita WalJ^ 
(one son, one dau^ug-); dSed fftu- 
ford, Hertfendshire 19 May 1997, 


Births, 
Marriages 
&Deafos 


BIRTHS 

<\RM8nt0NG-M0RTL0CK: Kjiber- 
uw Addc ArmMrong and Monkxk 
/tadnnv Austcfl oaiefutK .mnni n Kx . 
the airiial of their vm, Vilham 
David Adioov Anasinw^VIwtlndL 
on H Mjy 1W7. 

DEATHS 

CHENEVn TRENCH: Rjehani Hugh 
Roger. (Sed suddeah- at tkimc, IS \£n- 
19y7. Beloved hos^d of Jo and la- 
thei of Jack. AIa and Anna. Beloved 
broihcT of Omiiotie and PrisaDa. En¬ 
gines to W.G. .Vfinct. 0171-2:6 
SSKb. Memorial service 10 tie notified. 

For Gazette BOCTHS, .MARRIAGES & 

^vniS please telephone 0171-Z9I3 

30]2orCn(<U7I-2»Z(»0. 


Birthdays 

Mr James Amess. actor, 74; M 
Jacques Bergenic. aaor, 70; Miss He¬ 
lena Bonhani-Ctoier, 31 ; 

Miss Zola Budd, athlete. 31; Mr Je¬ 
remy Corhyn MP. 48; Mr Roy 
Douice, actor, 72; Sir David Fngtidi 
ediior-in-chief and chaiimaD, Asso 
dated New^pers, 66; Mrs Judith 
Goodiand, Headmistress, Wfoon^ 
Abbey School, 59; Mr i^thony 
Greener, chief cxccuihe and chair¬ 
man. Guinness pie, 57; Sir Douglas 
Kar^ chaitman, Edn-ard Ririier & 
Co, 74; Sir Kenneih Jones, former 
High ^urt judge, 76; Sir Ritrick 
Kingsley, former Keeper of the 
Rocoids. DucI^ of Cornwall, 89; Miss 
Peggy Lee. singer. 77; Mr Alee Mc- 
Cowen, actor, 72; Professor William 
McHardy, former Re^us Professor 
of Hebrew, Oxford Universitv, 86: 
Lord Mayfield, fomicr Senator of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, 76; Mr 
Michael Rmillo, fonm Secretarv of 
Stale for Defence. 44; Mr 


Prichard, Headmaster, Col¬ 
lege, 65: Mr Anthoov OmdE. fonner 
Headmaster, BradGeld Gdlege. 73; 
Sir Colin Sampson, former HM 
Chief lo^iector of Constabulaiy for 
Scotland, 68; Lord Stevens of 
Ludgate. ehainwnw United News and 
Me£a, and Express Newspapers. 
61 ; Wing Conuiunder Sir Kenneth 
Stoddart. former Lord-Lieutenant of 
Merseyside. 83; Mr Clenn Turner, 
cricketer, 50; Air Manhal Sir John 
Walker, 61; Mr Eloger W'esibrook. 
ambassador lo PortugaL 56, 

Anniversaries 
Krlhs; Ouries, OucirOrieaRS,poeL 
1391; Jacopo da (Caiucci) Rmionno, 
painier, 1494; PhUippe de Cham- 
paigoegae. painter. 1602; Sir Hanv 
Vhae. siaiesman. 1613: Sir w illiam 
Pettcr. economist, 1623: John 
ChuifoilL first Duke of MariboRH^ 
military eommander, 1650; Lady 
Maiy Wort^- Moolagii. writer. 168% 
Pierre Gavimes, vioUi^t and com¬ 


poser, 1728; Joseph Drcchsler, con¬ 
ductor, cugantst and cootposer. 1782; 
Sk *rbomK Nogd *D]fomiL judge and 
author. 1795; Edmond Lou&Aoiome 
Huoi de Goncoun, noveUsl, 1822; 
Sir Huben von Herkomer, ponier, 
1849; Mneess Mary ofTtid: (Queen 
Mary, conson of Kiqg Gec^e V), 
1S67: Henry Farman, aircraft de¬ 
signer, 1874; AI JoboB (Aa Yoelsuo), 
singer and emenainer, 1886; Sir 
Eugene Aynesky Goosseos, com- 
p^r and conductor, 1893: John 
Wayne (Maiioa Michael Momsos). 
actor, 1907: Robert Moriey. actoi and 
ri^wright, ]90jkSirMan {MaUfaew) 
Bu^. football manager, 1909. 
Deaths: St Augustine, fini Arch¬ 
bishop of Cknterbuiy. fMi Swuel 
Pepys, diarist, 1703: *Z7K»>]a!i South- 
erne, playwright. 1746; Jacques Laf- 
Jine, ha^r and politician, 1844; 
VTsarion Gxigorievidt BcGn^, crit¬ 
ic. 1S48; John Cuiwca, music edu¬ 
cator, 1880; Sir Edward Sabine, 
.nstronooier, 1883;Jeaa-%lo$^Ben- 
jamin CoosoDt. painter. 1902; Emcsi 


Solvay, industrial chemist. 1922; 
Charles Horace Mayo, surgeon, 
1922; Metor Hcib^, composer, 
1924: Liocoln Ellsworth, polv ex¬ 
plorer. 1951; Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
sbort-siory nriter, 1970; Jacques 
Lipchitz, sculptor and poet, 1973; 
George Brent (Ccoige Breadaa 
Nolan), actor, 1979. On this day: the 
Fequot Indian stronghold in Con¬ 
necticut was destn^ed by a force led 
by Captain John Mason' 1 637; Khtg 
Charles n landed at Dover. 1660: the 
Bank of Tara was fought. 179S: 
Napoleon Bonaparte was crowned 
Kni^ of luJy in Milan Cathedial, 
iSOS; the wild bc^ Kaspar Hauserwas 
discovered in (he maricct-pLice of 
Nuremberg. 182S; the Russian army 
defeated die fble; faUowing (heir rc- 
volu Osuolenka. 1831; the Confed¬ 
erate Army surrendered in Texas, so 
ending the American Civil V^r, 
ISta: in the L/oited Stales, President 
Johnson proclaimed an amnesty lo 
aB Confcdciao! States, 1865; Mit^l 
Barrett, a Peniun icrrorisi, was 


hanged for causing an explosion 
and JJdeaihs- Britain's last public 
tnecution. 1868; Mount Etna in SicH 
)y .started a series of violent eruptions, 
1870: Ismailia was annexed (0 Egypt, 
1871: Vauxball Bridge, London, was 
opened, 1906; Emily Duncan, the Ent 
woman magistraie in Britain, was ^ 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, 1913; 
in South Airiea, a Nacioaaiist gov- 
ertuneni was elected with apartheid 
{Wiidcs; IMS; Guyana became in- 
dependcnl, 1966; as leelaiKiw gun¬ 
boat shelled and holed a British 
trawler, 1973. Today is the Hmst Day 
of St ^rfon, St Lainbert of Venice, 
St M^ana orQujio. St Philip Ncri, 
St Aiscus or Prix of Auxerte and St 
Quadratas of Athens. 

Luncheons 

PoreiSD and Coramonwealtfa OOice 
Mr Robin Cook MP. Secretary of 
State for Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Affairs, tteld a luncheon on 
SarurUay at 1 Carlton Gardens, Lon¬ 


don SWl, in honour of Mr Yukthiko 
fkedo. Minister for Fttrei gti Affairs 
of Japan. 

Roiyal Society 

The follcnwing have been elected 
Riilows of (he Royal Sodu^, 

Dr CbrMopber Michael Bote; Pmtesor John 
Miefiael Biw^ Dr Micbael Geotge DiUmcr 
Profewir J0m Boaeso'en Buriud: Protiasor 
RidianJ DtcldiHX) OiBaibent 
in □arte ProfleaKir David Charlev Clsiy; 
PmlcsDr Laurence Eaves Dr Rkhaid Alan 
Fortty: Profeswr ChmMipber Dand Garner, 
ProfiSBOT Dousbx Owen GMifh; Dr Edviard 
Jofm Hmeb; (Yntawr James JiiUao BCnncn 
Jock. 

Pmtesor Paul GoidPS Jmg Protam 
Guiles Kuea Kao; Dr Etw Pamngioa Kev- 
cme. Prutesser Philip Joseph Kooenaki: 
fesvr Peter Dcnedici Kronhciincr; Dr 
Philipfa Ottctone Marraetc Proteisor James 
Roabo MmEwlL JVofewr TimoUiy JMio 
MiiehLvuni PrateRwr Richard Gnham 
Michael ManisProrcssorairiacyitier Miles 
ritfniK ftnteinr Chnige tUdurd PidcuB; Dr 
George Hcniy Puvie: Protenor Kenneth 
SaftoemBit Mihw tent 
Prutessor Alan Dcnuid RKkinson; Pich 
(am Leo Sachs Pmfnvr Giuiiua .Sertfa,; 


ftofesnr JanmSeou: hotesar Wibon Sib 
bco: PmHasor Benaid UidterSthemaa; Si 
Richard Btodk Sykes: Ptatemor Rtetunt Ed 
sard'EifiBt; Messn-Ned Std^lhttlisga 
ProfeMor Robin AMhoqr Rhte Dr Snnn 
David Manila While: P ro fcaw Aian Hard 
wick Wiihfle; ftofesKir Grahaoi Charle 
Wbod: I>r Rldurd Dean Wbod, 

Fbrtifp* McbAwx Aubseer ThmiSR Eiaie 
ItoteOTRihliaJalaibGditincPtnGasorRo 
Jw dauber; hatesRir Martta David Kruj^ 
hofesnr George Audrew Ol2h; ^(esoi 
Stanley Ben Rrudiiet. 

ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Prince of WUes attends a service ii 
Cawertvry 'Chiheiteal to celelnate fo 
lAXttaiUDVBisaiyoftheiiiisdoBofSlAii 
gusiine lo England and the foundaLioa o 
Canie(taiyQitliedrd.PriDeeaAIesHHlin 
accompanied by Sir Aagas O^vy. begia 

an oOia'Bt visit to Japan. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Hoiuchbld Cavaliy Mooned Regi 
■sent moimw ihe Ohm's i Hi* Guard a 
Bocse Gaards. 1 lam. The Ld Battalion du 
Bayal Rerincnt of wues mouais-tlM 
QinwnV Guard, at Bucidiighaiii Pataoe 
ILVIan. band provided by the Cold 
atrean GaanK 
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^ 9 I Financial Journal 

—ebusiness & city^^^ 

- -^_ DEPUTY BUSINESS & CITY EDITOR: MICHAEL HARRISON 

Liddell sows doubts over Bank’s 
status as lender of last resort weighsSns 


^^***^*^^ Harrison 

“ounling confusion 

status as lender of iast^n S 

^noftheChancelIor'^“ 
jng changes to the way the Citv 
IS regulated. ^ 

^len Liddell, Economic 
to the -Beasuiy, indi¬ 
cated ^e role might be as- 
wped ly the new aU-powerful 
Investments 
Board when it takes over the 
Bank s supeivisoiy re^nsibij. 

ItlCS. 

However, senior Trea.surv 
sources insisted the Bank would 
continue to pl^ a “critical role" 
. in overseeing the financial sta- 
oil^ of the banking ^(em. 

Responding to weekend re¬ 
ports that the Bank would lose 
IIS stato as lender of last resort, 
Mrs LiddeU said: “The reason 
[Jagging up this issue so 
early is because we want to con- 
suj! as widely as possible and 
bring people along with us. h is 
something we have to take the 
advice of the Bank and Treasury 
officials on." 

She pointed out, however 
that e\-en now the Bank’s abil¬ 
ity to act as lender of Iasi resort 
was limited and that it did not 
have the resources to bail out 
a big bank. Speaking en route 
to Paris for today's OECD 
meeting, she said; “If there 


^vas a major banking crash now 
involving a street dearer, 
s^, then the reality is the state 
would have to be involved.’' 

Bank officials acce^ that in 
many instances the lieasuiy 
would be the de facto lender of 

la^ resort Tlie Bank perfenmed 

this function after the coUapse 
of Johnson Mattbey Bankers in 
the 1980s and the National 
Mortgage Bank but h would not 
have b^n able to act as lender 
of last resort if it had been 
deemed necessary to rescue 
Barings which crashed with 
debts of £800nL 
What the Bank is more ctm- 
(%med about, however, is where 
lines of responsibility will tie 
when the SuperSlB is up and 
running, whiu body takes (he 
lead role in deddii^ whether or 
not the coUapse ofa bank car- 
fics a systemic ri^ to the bank¬ 
ing ^tem and who dedd^ 
whether it needs to be bailed ouL 
The answer appears to be that 
the beefed-up SCB, to be run \xj 
the present I^u^ Goveraor of 
the Bank of England, Howard 
Davies, will be responsible for 
the prudential supeivision of 
banks. But if the stability or liq¬ 
uidity of the banking system is 
threatened or there is a risk of 
“contagion" from one bank 
faijing. it will be the respoosi- 
biJity of the Bank, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Goveniment a gd 
the SuperSlB. 


Britain ^should model 
itself on California’ 


Tony Blair should model (he 
British economy not on (hat of 
Gennany, Japan or one of the 
.Asian tigers but on California, 
the US state that swept Ronald 
Reagan to power, according to 
a studs' published today by left- 
nf-cenrre think-tank Demos, 
writes Michael Harrison. 

The study b>' journalist 
Charles Leodbeater argues that 
tradilional economic role mod¬ 
els adNocaicd hv stakeholder 
cccmomisls such xs Will Hutton 
and John Kay arc outdated or 
inappropriate for Britain. 

.A far belter role model, he 
sa\'s, is the Wesl Coa.«( of .Amer¬ 


ica. which has become one of | 
the mi>Kt dynamic economies in | 
the world on the back of knoM- 
edge-based and hkh'tecbnolO' 
g>- industries. With a GDP of 
about SSOObn and a workforce 
of 14 milUon. California is not 
dissimilar in size and structure 
to the UK. 

Although it has high levels of 
unemplc^eni. inequality and 
crime, it has restructured away 
from industries such as de¬ 
fence and aerospace and into 
computer services, multi-media, 
design and biotechnology. 
'Britain: The Caltfomia of Eu- 
rvpe\ Demos, £2.95 



Helen Liddell: If there was a banking erash now involving a high street clearer the stats would have to be involved* 


While this is welcome news 
for the Bank after the way its 
regulator}' functions were re¬ 
moved without consultation 
la5tweek.someobserversques< 
tu» how c«n£»tabiy this utould 
sit with the loss of its role as 
lender of last resort 
Both the Bank and the Irea- 


suiy are sdll recovering from the 
handling of last week's an¬ 
nouncement that the Bank was 
to lose its re^ionsihili^ for 
banking supeivirioa. The di¬ 
mate of uncertainty was not 
helped i^suggttdoQS from “se- 
nkx'lreasuiy minsters" that Mr 
George had “pl^d into our 


hands" cfvnfiHmg he thought 
about resigning over the move. 

The remark, apparent^' de¬ 
signed to uruJenmne Mr George 
a^ force him oat, enraged a 
number of senior Gty figures, 
including the chairman of 
Nat^^ Lord Aloander. Mar- 
txD'&pior, chief Qcecuiive of Bar¬ 


ely is also thought to have 
bera angered. However, rela¬ 
tions between the Bank and 
Ikeasiuy were patched afier Mr 
foown’s economic poliqr ad¬ 
viser, Ed Bails, met the Gover¬ 
nor for lunch last Riday. The 
two are said to have emer^ 
gmiiing anrt barmonlous. 


BA in talks to buy Italian airline 


AnfhcMiy 0*Cofinor 
and Micliael Harrison 

British Airways is in talks to ac¬ 
quire the T talian airiine. Air 
One, in a deal which would 
expand its European opera¬ 
tions and bring It into head-on 
competition in the Italian do¬ 
mestic market with the state- 
owned carrier, Alitalia. 

Ahboqgh cluef execu¬ 
tive, Bob Ariing, refused to 
commein last we^ die talks are 
at an advanced si^, according 
to senior man^ement sonroes 
at the aiiime. 

Air One is 98 per cent owned 
by the Italian oonstructioa mag¬ 
nate Carlo Toto. The low-cost 


carrier began domestic opera¬ 
tions in November 199S and baa 
since picked up a near 30 per 
cent share of the Rome-Mnao 
route. It is due to launch a new 
service from Rome Milate air¬ 
port to Siansted in co-opoatioo 
with Air UK at the end of this 
month. It has a fleet of six Boe¬ 
ing 737s and two McDonnell 
Donbas aiicrafr. 

If the deal comes off it'MU 
have serious in^ilicatioasftyAI- 
itatia, which is awaiting Euro¬ 
pean Commisition approval for 
a 3,000bn lira injection of state 
aid to help it restrurture. 

BA ab^dy has a foothold m 
Geim^ and Dance throi^ its 
suhadiaiy airiines Deutsche BA, 


lAT and Air Libertd. IWo yc^ 
ago it held talks about entering 
Itatian market through a 
fianchish^ deal with Merkfiana, 
which is owned 1^ the A^ 
Khan and based in Sardfnia. 

“If you compare the I talian 
and French markets, lAT is tike 
Meridiana and Air Libeitd is 
like Air One," said one source. 
“BA has encountered some 
difficcitiK with its acqulstions 
in Prance and Genna^ and it 
is for this reason that Air One 
is a perfect acquisition because 
h is a iow-cost carrier." 

A dedskm on Alitalia’s state>- 
aid application is not expected 
until tile end of Ju^. ^ has 
protested strong^ agamst the air¬ 


line being ^veo fhrther support 
along W& Ijifrhansa^ Briti^ 
Midbnd and Vli;^ Eatress. 

Losses from Deuts^e BA 
rose last year due to restnic- 
turing costs, a declmmg air 
traffic market and the wean¬ 
ing of the German inafk a gpin^ 
sterling. Despite this, Deutsdie 
BA gahied market share on do- 
mestic routes, launching servipes 
from Munidi to Hamburg and 
f!n!ngnR and also began flights 
from Germany to Gatwick. 
lAX meanwhile, more than 
halv^ its operatii^ losses as 

domestic routes a^ 
by a fifth on services to 
Heathrow and Gatwick. 


By our fmancid staff 

Gordon Brown's first Budget is 
not now ejected before 1 Juty 
as qieculahon mounts about the 
extent of the pack^ the new 
ChanceHw intends to put before 
ParliameoL lieasDiy sources 
yester^ dismissed reports that 
the Budget timing had been de¬ 
layed problems with the 
windfall tax the Govenunent is 
committed to introduce. 

But it is possible that some of 
the deli^ is being caused by de¬ 
bate about the Budget's scale 
and sc(^ and whether it diould 
I go beyond the windfafl tax and 
I the reduction of VAT on do¬ 
mestic fuel to take in dianges 
' in personal and ooiporate tax al¬ 
lowances which could net more 
revenue for the Heasuiy. 

Mr Brown is tlKXigbt to have 
planned origmally on a 10 June 
Budget although no date was 
ever confinned^ the Treasury. 

Sir Leon Brittan, vice presi¬ 
dent of the European Com- 
mision, yesterd^ pve a strong 
indication that getting the de- 
tafl of the windfall tax right was 
causing at least some of the de¬ 
lay in me Budget timing. 

Asked whether a challenge to 
the windfall tax could succeed 
in the Enropean Court of Jus¬ 
tice, he told GMlVs Sundt^' 
progrmnme yesterday; “I myself 
think it depaids entirety cm how 
the tax Is phrased and how it's 


couched. And it may be that 
some of the dela^ and hesita-* 
tiODs in announciQg the Budget 
date are precisely bt^nse peo¬ 
ple are t^g to woric out a way 
of doing it which won't fall foiil 
of European law, so it does de¬ 
pend on the small prinL" 

No delay wiB be caused by the 
audit of the Treasury books by Sir 
John Bourn, head of the Notional 
Audit Office. The NAO has 
been asked to cbedc assumptions 
and forecasts made ly the Tr^- 
sury under Kenneth Clarke, the 
Conservative Chancellor of the 
Elxchequer. on issues such as 
growth and unemployment 
Because the current paiiia- 
mentaiy session will not be 
broken in the autumn there 
would be no time constraint on 
a heavy budgetary Finance Bill 
requiring a limited number of 
measures. However, there is 
Whitehall speculation that 
while Mr Brown is ambitious to 
cram as much as possible into 
his early Bud^t, getting any 
painful tax increases out of the 
way early, Tony Blair is hostile 
to any tax increases at all. 

The Institute of Directors 
yesterday gave its backing to the 
{biased abolition of mortgage in¬ 
terest tax relieL In its summer 
Budget submission the loD 
call^ for a modest fiscal tight¬ 
ening to “fine tune" growth but 
said the Chancellor should re¬ 
sist a large increase in taxes. 


Co-op trading profit 
hit by competition 


The overall trading profit of the 
Co-operative movement fell 
from £I60m to £136m last 
year, the first decline since 
1989, members were told ye^ 
terday at hs annual congress in 
Cardiff. 

The faO was blamed on in¬ 
creased retail competition. 
Turnover rose 2per cint to just 
under £8bn while member^ip 
increased by 136,000 to 9.1 mil¬ 
lion and reserves rose 2Jb per 
cent to£1.2m. 

Deiqiite the downturn in trad¬ 
ing prrat, the congress was told 
that maiy regional and localty 
based socreti^ bad achieved 


healthy Increases In both 
turnover and profitability. The 
is the countiy’s biggest re- 
tailerwith more than 4300 out¬ 
lets ranging from hypermarkets 
and superstores to chemists and 
shoe chains;, funeral parlouTb 
and travel shops. 

In the core food buaness 
there was no increase in sales 
while non-food Co-op busi¬ 
nesses onty achieved a 2 per cent 
unprovemenu 

However, travel income was 
up by 9 per cent and motors by 
Iz per cent while the funend 
busmess increased turnover by 
4 per cent. 
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The visitors greet autjiore, diatter, read magazmes, eat dieepfe milk ice-creain or kdl arcfund, dp^ noboify seeHi to r^d any books. 


Meeting Hay 


while the sun 


shines 


L ocated between the 
Cbetsea Flower 
^ow and the 
day of A^t races, 
the Hay Literary 
Festival is aa unusual event in 
±e Englis h season; it takes 
place some ISO miles from 
London with no sporting con¬ 
nection, no speaal clothing 
requirements and no fenced- 
off enclosure to divide the 
nobs from the slobs - unless 
you count the tiny writers* eat¬ 
ing area where free wine and 
indifferent pork korma is 
dished out to starving artistes 
^ a saturnine mailre d* called 
Kmaodo. But the festival, 
run by Peter Florence and his 
family (his father Norman, 
whose i^a the festival was, 
died at Qiristmas) has up- 
scaled itself over the past few 
years, from a book event in a 
field to a vertiginously trendy 
transmedial extravagaitza. 

Book festivals have become 
a wildly successful spin-off 
from the activi^ formerly 
known as “readmg”. Every 
self-respecting dty in Great 
Britain wiU soon have its owm 
festival, following the example 
of Brighton, Salisbury, 
Swansea and Edinburgh- 
Hay is by no means the 
best ^tablisbed festival in the 
country (that's Cheltenham), 
but it achieves something to 
which other festivals aspire. It 
pulls in a huge audience from 
miles out of town. For 10 days 
in Mt^, the Premier League of 
London media-land hurtles 
up the M4 to this small mar¬ 
ket town on the cusp of Here¬ 
fordshire and Wales. They 
come to be quartered at the 
impossibly ritzy Llangoed 
Hall, home of the late Laura 



John Walsh 


at the 

Literary Festival 
in Hay-on-Wye 


dove-grey double breasted suit 
and matching ash-blonde 
pompadour) read snatches of 
mild gossip about Mrs 
Thatcher, C^dl Beaton and 
the Royal Family (“1 said to 
the Queen, 'Thank you for 
knighting me, ma'am.' It's 
^ite a safe line, isn’t it?"). 
The crowd in the tents greet 
eveiy tiny vignette as if comes 
from Asprey's. 


cm Asprey's. 

For the writers, it's an 


opportunity to clap eyes on the 
people at whom they suppos¬ 
edly aim their books. If every 
author writes with a single per¬ 
fect reader in mind, bow 
piquant to discover him or 
her, made flesh, in a tent in 
Pov^ It can sometimes be a 
bit of a shock. 

At Hay, Martin Amis intro¬ 
duces his new novel. 

Train, to a sell-out tent of adi^- 
eis. At the end he is asked by a 
ia*^ in the crowd: “Why do 
modem novelists write about 


such disgusting subjects?" He 
looks pitted. The worid is full 
of joy too, you know," she 
assures him, a rate note of pos¬ 
itive thinkiitg in literary circles. 
"I've neverbeen offered that 
opinion on Ae modem novel 
before," Amis growls. “I’m 
quite wrong-foot^*' 

Ian McEwan, after reading 
from his latest novel. Enduring 
Loi'e, is asked questions about 
h^ earlier book, 77ze Child in 
Time, by readers who have 
studied It on the school ^1- 
labus. *T'm veiy happy to get a 
new slice, every year, of a new 
generation of re^rs," he ssys. 
“I just wonder about the ones 
who write to the author asking 
him to write their essays for 
them..." 

The Chilean dramatist Ariel 
Dorfinan, of Death and the 
Maiden fame, who is here to 
deliver a lecture on “Makiiig 
the Dead Speak" in celebra¬ 
tion of the 25th birthday of 


Ashley, where the playwr^t 
Arthur Miller once stayed a 


Arthur Miller once staved a 
weekend without realisu^ it 
was a commercial operation; 
or at the Swan Hotel, the 
Baskerville Anns 0u5t as chill¬ 
ing as its name suggests) or in 
one of the ancient cottages 
tucked away at the end of 
crazily serpentine narrow 
lanes. A familiar sound in 
mid-May is that of braying 
sociable voices, redolent of 
Holland Park and Primrose 
Hill. be^LOg suspicious Black 
Mountains farmers to help 
them find their way home 
across ±e freezing lunar land¬ 
scape of Capel-y-ffin. 

Nobody can satisfactorily 
explain why thousands of 
rational people should travel 
huge distances to hear writers, 
the most solitary of profes¬ 
sional people, discuss their 
creations, opinions and regi¬ 
mens. and read to people per¬ 
fectly capable of reading to 
themselves. But they come in 
waves, packing out t^e Carlton 
marquee to watch Sir Roy 
Strong (a lugubrious vision in 






Hay^ town crier speaks up fcN' the written word 



Thirst edition: Martin Amis autographs a purchase 


No. J30S. Mondav 26 Mn; 


ByPordo 



ACROSS 

1 Sex app^ between 
companions - a tense 
sourw of gossip (8) 

6 substance he 

isn’t of any importance 


9 Kmale singer's eager to 
make come back (4) 

10 One involved in treating 
mum’s heart condition 
( 10 ) 


11 Not up to scratch thus 
producing stress (10) 

12 Hour before reaching 

this place (4) 

13 Said to have hung 
around grave (5) 

14 A style was unusual, at 
any rate (9) 

16 Doesn't matter so much 
to very many p) 

19 Passion ehgulxs British 




15 Heard ontiapatu^ extra 
living allowance (9) 

17 Covering charge accept¬ 
ed without question (15) 

4 fk _1_ •___7 


-- . 

character (5) 

21 Staunch supporter (4) 


18 The French soon ca{^ 
ture key state (7) 

20 Held beans* perhaps (7) 
22 Child's mother grabbing 
black snake (5) 

24 Quarter take oft going 
over to Latin country (5) 


Index' On Censtniship, is 
enzraoced by his fellow drama¬ 
tist Harold Pinter, who reads 
selected monologues from his 
plays, “and gradually becomes 
the characters. 1 like the way he 
never explains anything, he 
gives no quarter". At one 
poignant moment, Pinter lis¬ 
tens to a burst of laughter 
from the next marquee, where 
Armando lannucci is being 
satirical, and says sadly, “Of 
course. I’d never get that 
response.” This despite the 
audience’s reaction to his 
description of his role as a con¬ 
scientious objector in 1948. 
“Nob^y liked me for it,** he 
says. “But I stuck to my guns.” 

As Dorfrnan goes off to 
watch a stand-up gig by Ardal 
O’Hanlon, the Irish aaor best 
known as Dougal inEi/her Ted 
(literaiy festivals are probably 
the only occasions at which you 
get such a convergence of low 
a^ high brows under foe same 
roof), foe hot ticket for party 
literati is Brenda Maddox’s 
place. The biographer of DH 
Lawrence and WB Yeats, she 
and her husband, the sdentist 
Sir John Maddox, (ex-editor of 
Nature magazine), live in a 
cottage of staggering antiq- 
uiiy, tuck^ siugly into foe hill¬ 
side b^nd Llyswen. 

Beside foe Maddoxes’ giant 
fireplaces and bang-your-head 
oaken beams, Ger& Kaufinan 
hff rubs shoulders with Brian 
Patten, the corkscrew-haired, 
schoolboyish Liverpool poet, 
and the Spectatofs PJ 
Kavanagh. Brenda's daughter 
Bronwyn, now Washington 
bureau chief of The Times. 
explains her earlier trauma of 
having to explain to 150 aspi¬ 
rant p^hotherapists that foe 
man they had come to see, 
Adam Phillips, would not now 
be appearing since, in chang¬ 
ing trains, be had inadvenentiy 
cau^t one going back to Lon¬ 
don - thus pluming foe tent 
into a f^er of pop psycholog¬ 
ic speculation. (He is not the 
only no-show. Shimon ^res, 
the former prime minister of 
Israel, has also pulled out. His 
excuse - the forthcoming 
Israeli general election > is 
considered pretty pathetic by 
everyone.) 

Also at Ms Maddox's is the 
festival’s one-time most out¬ 
spoken opponent, Richard 
Booth, once the self-styled 
King of Hay-on-Wyc. and 
owner of the biggest of its 28 
bookshops. He used to fume 
about the idea of celebrating 
modern books in a town ded¬ 
icated to the antiquarian 
trade. He didn't like all the ' 
London pseuds arriving every i 
May. “2 can't see," he once 
told the papers, “why they 
don't just have a big party on 
Paddington station and leave 
us alone." *niesc days, he 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


23 Re^nsible for worker 
being late (10) 

25 Tov that ghres one a 
buzz? (7-1) 

26 Composer exisR but is 
sbon of money (4) 

27 Kind of melody (6) 

28 He praises European's 
record investment in 
Scottish island (8) 

DOWN 

2 Shock controller (7) 

3 Actor at Reading's in 
trouble (9) 

4 God from ancient Egpt 
author used (5) 

5 W^at bothers ^te about 
those in authoriy 

(3,6,4,2) 

6 Issue second part of the 
Bible (7) 

7 Cricketer’s honour 
means a lot (5) 

8 Naval ship vntnout hesi¬ 
tation makes for wreck 
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One of the festival's younger critics finds Meivyn Braggs latest less than captivating 


Photographs: Christopher Jones 


meekly accepts invitations to 
join in. 

The arrival of foe other great 
media poUtician of foe moment 
(Kaufrnun aside) is agoaUed ^ 
a blaze of white suits. Martin 
Bell spends perhaps too loi^ 
complaining about the iniqui¬ 
ties of NeO Hamilton and. more 
specifically, Hamilton's wife 
Christine, whom Bell clearb 
regards as more terrii^g than 
any wild-eyed Bosnian ^ra- 
miiitaiy armed vnth an /K47. 
“When we had the encounter 
on the heath at Tatton I 
thou^t 1 bad lost the election. 
I had no idea what to say to 
them," be says. 


But his genuinely worst 
moment as a joumdist, he 
reveals, was at one of Idi 
Amin’s weddings when the 
great Ugandan dictator was 
manyiflg one “Lady Sarah” 
from something called the 
Mechanised Suicide Unit. 
After pressing Amin for a rare 
interview, and securing one, he 
filed it to London with 
immense difficulty over two 
days - only to disoover it had 
been dropped in favour of a 
stoiy about swans dying on the 
River Thames. 

Mid-afrernooo on a blazh:^ 
Sunday, one wonders if this 
can be the point of literature. 


Resting between events 100 
people loll in the garden 
formed foe perimeter of 
tents, licking sheep's milk ice¬ 
cream, readmg magaziaes, and 
working on an early tan. Sid¬ 
ings in foe book tent are brisk 
but no one seems to be read¬ 
ing any books. It's a veiy 
Bntish way of enjoying the 
secrets of foe intellecL 
Everyone knows that the 
most popular draw for book¬ 
ish citwi^ is Alan Bennett. 
Behind him, though, comes 
Bill Biyson, the droll Ameri¬ 
can travel writer, who is on 
stage tooi^t. It's a sell-out, 
and for the first time the 


oiganisers are worried about 
ticket touts: “And we have the 
St John Ambulance Brigade 
on stand-by for the Ralph 
Fiennes event on Tuesday," a 
m^man tells me. 

WeU.well-you look around 
at the huge tents, the Por- 
laloos, foe queues, the Jeep 
Honchos in the car park, foe 
'V^nnebagos in the field, the 
rante of massive telephoto 
lenses, the hotline faxes, and 
the whole panopfy of media 
meltdown in the midst of these 
immemoiial hills and vall^ 
and you wonder: can it be foat 
literature on stage is the hew 
tock*n’roU? 
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‘Survey unosnaken by NOP Market Researdi among VOOO randORiiy selected tank customers. Interviews wem conducted by teiepnone between 20 N0« 1996 and 12 Dec 
1996. Enquirers must be aged 18 or over. In order to safeguard our customers, certain transactions may raquira written oonflrmaUoa First Olract reserves the right to decline 
to open an account for you. FkSt Oiract credit tacSUss are subject to status. For written details of oir services wrfte to First Okect. Fmepost Leeds I.S96 2RR First Onect is 
a division of Midland Bank pie. Calls may be monitorad and/or recorded. LLOYDS Cheque Account details are based on me Classic Account. The costs comprise lees of 09' 
per month. BARCLAYS Cheque Account details are based on the Barclays Bank Account. The costs cemprisa tm of £5 per month. NATWEST Cheque Account details are, 
based on the Current Plus Account The costs comprise laesof £5 per month. All lees may vary In the future, first DIRECT variabln Interest rate for ovenliefts tip to £250 
Is 12.696 EAR. All information based on authorised overdrafts of 5 days or more per month and correct at 16 Aprs 1997. Uanbfr HSBC Group' 
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If you don’t 
enjoy free 
banking... 


Free from charges 


Banidng with First Direct is free because we do not 
charge Cheque Account customers for everyday 
banking transactions, even if you're overdrawn. And aii 
our customers automaticaliy receive an overdraft up to 
£250 - also free of any fees. So compared to other high 
street bank accounts you're better off with Rrst Direct 
from day one. We’re a member of the HSBC Group 
which is one of the largest banking and financial 
services organisations in the world, and in the course of 
a year you'll find we offer more cost effective current 
account banking. And the service we provide means 
you benefit in many other ways too. 
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By telephone, 24 hours a day 


Annual current account charges 

i'a:Tjd.' fyar- 'c uso ot 


Lloyds Classic 


We provide the ultimate in convenience. You can bank 
with us at any time, 365 days (and nights) of the year, 
from wherever there's a tdephone, in your home, office 
or car. And ail UK calls are charged at local rates. 




Personal and professional service 


NatWest Current Plus 


Barclays Bank Account 


First Direct Cheque Account 


Evwy call is answered by our Banidng Representatives. They have aH 
they need at th^ fingertips to deal with your day-to-day banking* 
needs. And when you require more specialised aftsi ^ BP ce , such as 
8 loan, they can instantly refer you to someone who can help. 


Getting cash is easy 


...you’re 
with the 


Brery Cheque Account customer reedves the First Direct ' 
... Card. This allows you to withdraw up to 
£500 a day from over 12,500 cash 
machines around the UK. including 
those of Mdland. It also guarantees 
iPiPPIP cheques for £100 and Includes the 
Switch payment facOity. 
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So is paying bills 


wrong bank 


Our service Includes a free bflt payment service. &mply caH, tell us 
who to pay. how much and when, aid we do ft. This means you can 
pay your bills at the most convenient time without the need to keep 
having to remember to organise it. 






A full banking service with more benefits 


Join us today and never be with the wrong bank again 

a 0800 24 24 24 


As weD as our Cheque Account we offer saving, borrowing, travel and 
insurance services cost effectively by telephone. Take saving; our rates 
are always competitive, we offer transfers to and from your Cheque 
Account So your money fe always working hard vrithout the need for 
you to do the same. 




I' Call free or complete the coupon and post to: 

. First Direct, FREEPOST, Leeds LS98 2RF 

I Mr/Mrs/MIss/Ms Or Title 


We work hard to maintain the service 


&imame 


The best people to demonstrate the quality of a banking senriee 
are Its customers - 87M* of ours have recommended us to theh; 
friends and colleagues In the last 12 months. 




Fp ren afTTe|s) 
UK Address 


Opening an account is easy too 
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We also appreciate how daunting changing bank accounts can be. 
So we make it easy. Easy to open a First Direct account thw easy 
to anange for your salary to be paid In and easy for an your standing 
orders and direct debits to be tr ans ferred to your account. And R's 
easy (and free) to find out more right now. Call us on 0800 24 24 24 
or complete the coupon. - 
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